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SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE IATMUL PEOPLE OF THE 
SEPIK RIVER 


By GREGORY BATESON! 


PREFACE 


Conditions of Field Work. 
| SPENT in all about six months actually in the villages of the 


Iatmiil people. Most of this time I lived at Mindimbit. I was 
for three weeks in Palimbei studying initiation and for three dajs 
in Tambunum. I only mention these three days because they were 
the first that I spent among the people, and in many ways Tambunum 
is a more completely organized village than Mindimbit. Many of 
my specimens were collected in Tambunum. 

A great deal of time was devoted to language; but I only 
succeeded in speaking a kind of jargon, by means of which much of 
my information was collected. Most of my material is, however, 
in the form of dictated texts which even now I can only partially 
translate. In these texts phrases of jargon are mixed with correct 
Iatmiil syntax. I was never able to understand natives when they 
conversed amongst themselves, and of course it was quite impossible 
for me to understand what they said when excited, as in the continual 
violent quarrels which took place in the village. I was dependent 


1Formerly Anthony Wilkin Student of Cambridge University and Scholar of 
Saint John’s College. 
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upon informants who were either trained to dictate or trained to 
use my miserable jargon of their language. A small part of my 
material was got by the use of pidgin English; but I found that 
natives who had learnt pidgin whilst working under white men were 
mostly ignorant and unreliable informants. Under such circum- 
stances I could have achieved little had it not been for the patience 
of my native teachers. 


Acknowledgments. 

In the descriptive part of this paper I owe very little to other 
workers. The only considerable publications dealing with the 
anthropology of the Iatmiil deal with the material and artistic sides 
of the culture and relate such facts as could be collected without a 
knowledge of the native language. The description of the social 
organization I can therefore claim as original. I have used Reche’s 
volume Der Kaiserin Augusta Fluss only for a few small details. 
The map is partly copied from one published by Walter Behrmann. 

In the arrangement of the description and in the discussion of 
the facts I am indebted to many individuals, in fact to all who have 
contributed to my anthropological training. First and foremost 
to Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., who made me an anthropologist and 
told me to go to the Sepik River, and whose friendship I value very 
highly. I afterwards came under Colonel T. C. Hodson, whom also I 
must thank for help and advice. Professors Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski have influenced my thought so profoundly that I cannot 
point to any ideas and say that they are truly mine ; but must in all 
cases acknowledge them begotten by the teachers of the Functional 
Method, though perhaps the begetters might be unable or unwilling 
to recognize their progeny. 

I owe a heavy debt to the Administration and to many 
Europeans who aided me and gave me hospitality in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea; Mr. Chinnery, the Government Anthro- 
pologist, always befriended me, and even accompanied me on my 
first trip into the Baining Mountains. I have also received great 
kindness from T. Goss, Esq., E. T. Brown, Esq., Mrs. Chas. Booth, 
William Macgregor, Esq., Mrs. C. P. Parkinson, J. C. Wauchope, 
Esq., Father Kirschbaum, and F. W. Mantle, Esq., all of whom 
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Strickland, Esq., for the trouble which he has expended on the 
photographs of objects in the Cambridge Museum. 

I received grants of money as follows: {£200 as Strathcona 
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Note on Phonetics. 
This article is not intended as a linguistic study, and therefore 
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the spelling of native words has been simplified. In certain cases a 
single letter stands for more than one phoneme, but the following 
list will give a rough guide to pronunciation. 


Vowel 
a 


~ 


Description 
Open vowel with velar articulation ; in rapid speech this vowel is often 
accompanied by lip rounding, giving a vowel as in English shot, or caught. 
Neutral vowel, similar to short a in French pas. 
Neutral vowel less open than a, and similar to final vowel in English brother. 


Articulated with lip rounding. Intermediate between English boot and 
French une. 


Close to Cardinal II. Similar to English bed, and French béte. 
Close to Cardinal I and similar to English ft, feet. 

Pure vowel similar to French honi, beau. 

Vowel similar to English o in knot, shot. 

Similar to English vowel sound in boot. 

Similar to English vowel sound in fly, blind. 

Similar to English vowel sound in cow, now. 


Similar to English vowel sound in o#l, but sometimes this diphthong is 
shifted forward so that the initial sound is the semi-vowel w and the second 
close to vowel e above. 


Always nasalized and is therefore written throughout as mb. 
Always nasalized and therefore written as nd. 

As in English game or sometimes fricated as in German fertig. 
As in English singing. 

As in English anger. 

As in English kick. 

As in English leg, atl, or sometimes intermediate between / and r. 
As in English many, ham. 

As in English none. 

Palatalized as in English near. 

Similar to French unaspirated p, as in peut-étre ; sometimes slightly voiced 
and fricated. 
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r Rolled 7. This seems to exist as a narrow target phoneme distinct from the 
wide target covered by the interchangeable ¢, J, r. 

Sf Alveolar fricative as in English shall. This is usually accompanied by 
plosion, giving an affricate similar to English church. 
This affricate is wiitten ¢f or when voiced, nd/. 

t Similar to English ¢, but not aspirated; between vowels this sound is 
softened to / or ry in many words. 


v Bi-labial voiced fricative, similar to 6 in Spanish saber. 


w Voiced bi-labial semi-vowel with secondary velar articulation. Similar to 
English was, aware. 


, Unvoiced, unploded, palatal stop. Occurs only at the end of words. Native 
children use ¢ in place of this consonant. 


y Voiced palatal fricative as in English yellow. 

In the case of place names, the conventional spellings used in 

the maps have been followed. Thus, I have written : 
Mindimbit instead of Miindiimbiit 
Sepik instead of Sipik 
Angerman instead of Aggarman. 

In most cases the English equivalents have been inserted word 
for word under each native phrase, and native compounds have been 
dissected with hyphens. These translations will be the easier to 
understand since, in the Iatmiil language as in English, adjectival 
words precede the nouns which they qualify. In Iatmiil there is 
no equivalent of the English conjunction “ and.” 

Example : 
Wau nyame nampa 
(Mother’s brother (and) mother people). 
J 


adjectival 
t.¢., the people of the mother’s and mother’s brother’s clan. 


PART I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Geography and Physical Conditions. 

The Sepik is a very large river. It rises in the Central Range 
of mountains and flows 800 miles, finally reaching the sea on the 
north coast of New Guinea. With its upper reaches among the foot 
hills of the Central Ranges we are not concerned. For the remainder 
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of its course, some 500 miles, the river flows roughly from west to east 
through a wide scarf of swampy grassland with scattered patches of 
sago swamp and forest. This dead-level fenland, interrupted only 
by the Hunstein Mountains and a few scattered hills, extends for 
many miles north and south, and is as impressive as the great river 
itself. 

The Iatmiil? people live on the banks of a long stretch of the 
river, their highest village being about 250 miles and their lowest 
about 150 miles from its mouth. All their villages lie close to the 
river and the people get their food either from it or from the fens. 
A few commodities, such as shell ornaments, pottery, stone axes and 
ochre are brought from a distance, and, nowadays, many objects 
are bought from white traders; but, with these exceptions, the 
Iatmiil people are entirely dependent on the great river and the 
fens for their food and life. Of primary interest, therefore, are the 
physical conditions, the flora and the fauna of these two environ- 
ments. 


The River. 


In its middle reaches the Sepik River has a width of from 500 
to 800 yards*® during the intermediate periods between the dry and 
wet seasons. It was in this condition when I was there, as I was not 


2] have adopted the name Iatmiil as a general term for the people. But I doubt 
whether I am right in so doing. The people of Mindimbit use the compound form 
Iatmiil-Iambonat to denote the whole of the linguistic group, roo miles in length. 
Iambon is an adjective referring to the ‘‘ Upper River”’ and is applied equally to 
those who speak variants of the same language and to foreigners higher up the river. 
Iatmil, which I cannot translate, is the name of a very small clan in Mindimbit. 
In two or three other cases, names of clans are used as general terms for groups of 
villages ratty be common dialect, but I have never heard the word Iatmiil used for 
the Mindimbit-Angerman group. If it were so used, then Jatmil-Iambonai would 
mean, Jatmiil dialect and upper river people. 

Probably in other dialects there are other words corresponding to the ponderous 
latmiil-Iambonat, and various words among neighbouring peoples. I have thought 
it most convenient to use the simple word Iatmiil to denote that part of the linguistic 
group which lives on the banks and close to the Sepik River, and, to some extent 
recognizes its own unity. The inland people to the north of the river speak a related 
language but are regarded as foreigners. All the other neighbouring peoples speak 
very different languages, and are even more definitely “ foreign.” 


*The width of the river is hard to estimate. The above figures are taken from 
Behrmann’s map. Judging by eye, I should have said 300 to 500 yards. 
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lucky enough to see the extremes of either flood or drought. The 
native calendar counts five typically flooded months and five typically 
dry, the other two being intermediate periods. 


January 
February Wet 
March 


April Intermediate 


May 
June 


July Dry 
August 
September 


October Intermediate 
November 
December \ 

While I was there there should have been drought, but the river 
level did not fall and native agriculture was hampered because the 
ooze banks were never left exposed. Father Kirschbaum told me 
that in the flood season the river level rises about twenty feet, 
flooding vast stretches of the grass country. In intermediate seasons 
it has a depth of from three to six fathoms (Peiho survey) and the 
current in midstream runs at from three to four knots. The water 
appears opaque, and is the colour of café-au-lait with suspended 
particles. The river bottom varies in composition according to the 
speed of the current. On the outside of bends, where the current 
is fastest, there is a sandy or gravelly bottom and the banks in such 
places are undergoing continual erosion, while below the bend, 
sheltered by the projecting corner of land, there is a continual 
deposit of very fine ooze (¢/apan), which is of great importance in 
native life. A fall in the water level exposes vast expanses of mud 
flats which become the favourite feeding ground for duck and other 
birds—the egret, blue heron, etc. Also crocodiles may often be 
seen there, lying basking in the sunshine. At first, the mud is very 
soft and a human being can only cross it by wriggling snake-wise 
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on his belly. Later, it hardens and is cultivated, and yams and 
tobacco are planted. This, of course, is in the dry season. 

The river is also the main source of the natives’ protein foods. 
I will enumerate these in the approximate order of their importance 
to the native: prawns, fish and eels, mayflies, crocodiles, lobsters, 
shark and sawfish (I am not sure whether these two last-named 
are eaten). 

There are two other important functions of the river. First, 
it is the main route of inter-village communication. Almost all 
travel, except in the very dry season, is done by canoe, whether 
undertaken for trading purposes, hunting, fishing, or head hunting. 
Even in the very dry season the canoes can go far into the fen 
country, along artificial and natural dykes ; but long expeditions for 
trading and head hunting are generally undertaken in the wet 
season, when the canoes can go almost everywhere across the flooded 
grassland. 


Lastly, the river brings down a constant supply of driftwood, \ 


including enormous floating tree trunks, from which the natives cut 
their canoes and choose posts for their houses. 


The Fens. 

I have used this term in the sense in which I believe it is 
in England to mean the whole low-lying flat area of swamps, lakes, 
grassland, forest, etc., intersected by dykes and natural drains. 
The land is curiously reminiscent of our own fens in Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk. Probably there is no species of plant common to the 
two areas, yet the general style of the plant-communities is curiously 
alike in the two districts, differing only in scale. In place of our 
own sedges and alders, we have giant reeds and scattered trees— 
in place of the Ouse we have the Sepik. 

The natives distinguish several types of plant community. 

(1) mol, grassland. This is by far the most widespread forma- 
tion ; the dominant plant in it is a very tall saw-edged grass, langalang 
or kunai in pidgin English. A great part of this grass is liable to be 
submerged. 

(2) mwaivut, sago swamps.’ These are areas of soft, often 
treacherous, bog, the dominant plant being the sago palm (Metroxylon 
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sp.). The sago which is-washed from the stems of the palms forms 
one of the most important parts of the native diet. 


(3) Awotnmbe, small patches of woodland. The natives distin- 
guish sharply between this and the next named community, and I 
believe that the primary difference lies in the ground-level, the 
kwotnmbe being more liable to floods than malingwot. Kwotnmbe 
is unproductive of food. 


(4) malingwot, forest land. This is much drier than kwotnmbe 
and often extends for several miles. Here game—pig, wallaby, 
and crown-pigeons are plentiful. 


(5) ¢fat, lakes. These are usually ox bow lakes, artificially 
formed. The natives often dig a channel connecting two bends of 
the river, to serve as a short cut for canoes. The current wears 
and cuts the channel until it becomes a new course for the river, 
leaving the previous course in the loop as a crescent-shaped lake. 
These lakes are the home of wild-fowl, especially of the small duck 
tav. The clear brown water of these lakes is full of fish, and here 
grow water-lily and lotus (Nelumbium), both of which are eaten by 
the natives. 


(6) agwt, floating islands of living vegetation. These are found 
in the lakes. The islands at first consist solely of a loose net of a 
single species of floating living grass. Gradually this mats together, 
becoming thicker and thicker, and other species of grass seed them- 
selves and grow. Later, other plants appear in the mass until 
finally a considerable island is formed which can support quite large 
trees, sometimes from fifteen to twenty feet high. Such an old 
agwt will appear to be as solid as the land, and may be half a mile 
in diameter, or more. However, when the wind changes it drifts 
slowly and almost irresistibly across the lake. The natives try to 
stave it back, in order to preserve the channels for their canoes, 
but usually the agwi pushes down their feeble stakes. Agwi is of 
great religious importance, and it is worth noting here that crocodiles 
are believed to live under these floating islands. I have been told 
that a similar belief is held by a tribe in Bougainville. I believe that 
finally the old agwi attaches itself to the bottom of the lake in a 
shallow part, but I have never verified this. Native myths ascribe 
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the origin of dry land to agwt attached to the bottom of lakes by the 
roots of trees. 

(7) tf/uwa, cane reeds (Saccharum sp., elephant grass). A 
giant sugar cane which grows up to twenty feet high is very common, 
especially along the banks of the river, and excludes almost all other 
plants from its strip of ground. Many miles of the banks are covered 
by it. The stems of this plant are the principal firewood used in 
cooking, and the opening of its flowers in May is the most cardinal 
point in the native calendar, marking the beginning of the dry 
season. 

There are many birds and animals found on the river and in 
the fens, which are of cultural importance. Perhaps the most 
important of these are gnats and mosquitoes, which are found 
everywhere (except in the sago swamps, where for some reason 
they are rare). The natives distinguish the following varieties : 

ndo kavia (male gnat), a large yellow Culex. 
wutnmbi kavia (? gnat), a large Anopheline. 
ygal kavia (black gnat), a small black (?) Culiced. 

Culex and Anopheles are a continual plague—perhaps at their 
worst in the evening and early morning; but even the Anopheles 
will feed in swarms in bright sunlight. 


NEIGHBOURING PEOPLES 


We may conveniently follow the native language in the classi- 
fication of the neighbouring peoples : 
(i) woli— agwt — namugki 
floating island 
who live on the banks of the Sepik below (east) of the Iatmiil. They 
speak a very different language and there is no direct contact between 
them and Mindimbit, although Tambunum village traded with them 
and raided them. 
(ii) kumbalayggow1 — namugki 
totemic name for land . 
south of the Sepik } foreigners 


This includes (a) the Kavleman tribe on South East River, traditional 
enemies of Mindimbit ; the Kwolawoli tribe on South West River, 
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friends of Mindimbit, who bought from them mother of pearl, fish 
spears, and ygwat (a vegetable oil) ; and (b) the village of Eibom 
on the big lake. This village manufactures pottery, which is found 
all over the Sepik area. 


(ii mevambtit — tfuof 


) 
totemic name for land ‘ 
{ north of Sepik River f—’ foreigners 


These people live in the plains north of the Sepik. They are the 
makers of pots and the source from which string bags and currency 
shells reached the Sepik. They speak a language related to Iatmiil, 
and there is a “‘ hole” (t.e., pond) in their country from which all 
peoples originated. 

(iv) tambon — namuyks 

upper river — foreigners 

Natives of the upper river, speaking various languages and not in 
contact with Mindimbit. 
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This classification of native peoples brings out the native concept 
of four great land masses, which is stressed in origin myths. Each 
is considered as a great floating island, the names being : 

mevambiit-agwi (north) 
kumbalaggow1-agui (south) 
wolt-agwt (east) 
tambun-agwt (west). 

Beyond this area the Iatmiil have few notions of geography, 
but even in former times they knew of the sea, and even vaguely 
realized that currency shells were a marine product. I have a 
myth which accounts for the rolling of the sea even when no wind 
blows. They know nothing of the people of the north coast of New 
Guinea who speak a language akin to their own, nor had they heard 
of the Fly River. 


At this point, though not engaged in a comparative study, we 
may summarize what anthropologists know of the neighbouring 
cultures. The Iatmiil are one of a number of tribes presenting 


a broad similarity of culture. The lower and middle reaches of © 


both the Sepik and the Fly Rivers and their tributaries and the 
plains north of the Sepik to the coast are inhabited by tribes who live 
in big villages (e.g., villages of population from two hundred to a 
thousand). All these peoples are head-hunters and build large 


ceremonial houses. They speak non-Melanesian languages, the inter- _ 


relations of which have not been worked out. The most adequately 
described of this group of peoples are the Banaro (vide Thurnwald) 
on a tributary of the lower Sepik, the Kiwai (vide Landtmann) at 
the mouth of the Fly River, and the Marind Anim (vide Wirz) in 
south Dutch New Guinea. 


This great group of elaborate cultures is divided by the Central 
Range of mountains, which is sparsely populated by unknown 
peoples of simple culture. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL GROUPING 


The separate villages of the Sepik River are interdependent 
war-making groups. Certain villages are allied and certain others 
at feud, but there is no central organization. In ceremonial, too, 
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the villages act as independent units,* though a great many natives 
go to see and to take part in dances in neighbouring villages. Often 
when they do so they are all the time on the look-out for treachery 
on the part of their hosts, and I am sure that on such occasions the 
natives visit other villages not because of any solidarity between 
their own and the other villages, but rather to assist the members 
of their own clan to put up a creditable performance. 


Mindimbit, where most of my work was done, is a small village 
of under two hundred inhabitants, and the local organization in the 
village is not clearly and diagrammatically set out, owing to the 
irregularities of the ground. A perfect village, of which I only saw 
one, Malingei, is divided longitudinally by the big dancing ground 
(wompunau) on which the ceremonial houses stand. On one side of 
this are the houses of one patrilineal moiety, with those of the other 
moiety opposite. On the upper river the two moieties are called 
nyame-nampa (mother people) and nyowe-nama (sun people). These 
names refer to important totemic® emblems, the vulva and the sun, 
respectively. 

In Mindimbit the moieties have different names, wolt-kambwi 
(east ?) and ¢/ual-tambonai (? cicada-upper river people). 

Actually in Mindimbit there were very few members of the 
t{ual-iambonai or sun group, and the dual division had very little 
functional importance, so that I only realized its significance when 
I was visiting Palimbei in the last month of my time on the river. 
There, the mother versus sun division is the basis of organization of 
initiation ceremonies. The men of the sun moiety scarify and 
initiate the boys of the mother moiety and vice versa. In Mindimbit, 
Tambunum and neighbouring villages, where the totemic moieties 
are less important, there is a distinct patrilineal division which is 
concerned with initiation. These two moieties, called Kishit and 


‘I was once told that the village Palimbei was in some way senior to Mindimbit, 
and that, therefore, they could impart secret knowledge of totemic origins. Although 
the secrets were known to men in Mindimbit, they could not mention them till 
Palimbei gave the lead. In this context seniority seemed to hinge on the fact that 
Palimbei was an older colony from Tshuotmali, the traditional first village of Iatmiil 
on the Sepik. 


5The words totem, totemic, etc., are used in the special sense explained below. 
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Miwot, do not coincide with the totemic divisions, and have no 
totemic significance. In Mindimbit neither of the systems of dual 
division controls marriage in a simple way. There is a definite 
preference for clan exogamy. The details of the marriage systems 
are outlined below. 

To return to local organization, the moieties (sun and mother) 
are further sub-divided into a large number of totemic groups 
(ygatva) ,® membership of which (as also of the moieties) is determined 
by patrilineal descent. Where circumstances permit, this sub- 
division is brought out in the arrangement of houses. So that we 
have the village divided longitudinally into two moieties, and each 
of these divided transversely into patches of ground apportioned 
to each ygaiva. In the perfect village of Malingei there are two or 
three gaps in the lines of houses. These were said to belong to extinct 
ygaiva. Marriage is patrilocal as a rule, the wife going to live in 
the husband’s ggaiva. 

The smallest local group is the household—those relatives who 
live together in one house—a man, his wives and their children, 
and it is usual to find two or three of these groups living together in 
one big house. Most generally we find two own, or close classi- 
ficatory, brothers living together—each with his wives and children ; 
one family at each end of the house, but with no partition between 
them. Besides these persons there is sometimes an old mother (real 
or classificatory) of the men, who has become dependent on her son 
after being finally widowed. The old widowers, on the other hand, 
live solitary, in miserable tumble-down old houses, spending most 
of the day in the ygaigo and even sleeping there at night. I have 
never noticed an instance of an old father living in the same house 
as his married son, although the old man usually depends upon his 
son’s wife for cooked food, which is generally sent to him in the 
ygaigo. Such old men are generally rather sour, and glad to be 
noticed. 

I found no indication of hereditary rank or formulated chieftain- 
ship. Certain men become influential in various ways; by a form 


®The word ggaiva has a definitely local reference as well as meaning clan. Thus, 
a man will speak of sleeping in his ygaiva, meaning in his dwelling-house, as distinct 
from sleeping in the ygaigo, ceremonial house. 
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of shamanism, by wealth, by magical power, by forceful character, 
and intrigue, by prestige in war, by mythological knowledge, and by 
possessing powerful relatives. This last factor introduces an element 
of succession, but of an unformulated kind, and in the case of 
shamanism there is a vague belief that on the death of a shaman 
the shamanic spirit is most likely to pass to his son’s son. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 

The arts and crafts of the people are splendidly illustrated in 
the collections in the German museums, and I have deposited a 
collection in the Cambridge Museum. At present I need only deal 
with the salient features of the material culture. 

Tools. Until recently the people were without metals, their 
cutting tools being made of wood, stone, etc. They used the digging 
stick and the stone adze, which are, in a sense the fundamental tools 
of primitive culture, as well as many other tools more special to the 
Sepik, such as the bent bamboo hoe, the graver, made of the tooth 
of a pig or rodent, and the pump drill. As knives they used slips of 
bamboo and the shells of the fresh-water mussel (Anodonta sp.). 
Rattans and other climbing plants and the bast of certain trees 
provided ropes and string. With a very simple equipment of this 
kind they had built up their culture. 

The Dancing Ground, wompunau. On entering a village the 
visitor is struck with the splendid design of the dancing ground and 
ceremonial houses. The first is a great central avenue of grass, 
thirty yards wide and several hundred yards in length, lined by long 
mounds in which coconut palms and ornamental shrubs are grown. 
These mounds are said to be necessary to raise the palms above the 
flood level. The ceremonial houses stand in the middle line of this 
avenue, with their towering sixty foot gables. In front of the more 
important ceremonial houses are the sacred stones and the mounds 
on which certain trees of totemic importance are grown—the most 
conspicuous being the very tall (?) Borassus palms. The dancing 
ground is sacred. Women and children do not go there except on 
ceremonial occasions, and men going to the ceremonial houses walk 
along a narrow trodden path quietly, so that the avenue is silent. 

The Ceremonial Houses, ygaigo. These are rectangular buildings 
as much as one hundred and twenty feet in length. The walls and 
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roof are made of a patterned thatching of sago leaves, the whole 
structure being supported on enormous carved posts, the setting up 
: which is no mean feat ; the biggest of these posts, supporting the 

e-pole, being about two feet thick and about thirty-five feet in 
nanile Each gable is adorned with a grotesque face, six feet in 
diameter, a female personification of the house, and above this on the 
raised peak of the gable is a winged figure of a bird and man. The 
bird represented is the great fish eagle, symbol of the men, the 
fighting force of the clan. This symbolism was quite clearly stated 
to me. A mask representing the eagle was said to be “ the same as 
the men of the village.”’ (Cf. the ritual addressing of assembled 
women by totemic names of ducks, vide later.) 


Inside the ceremonial houses are the slit gongs ; heavy, hollowed 
logs, carved with totemic emblems and geometrical patterns. (On 
the upper river at Palimbei, etc., the gongs are only ornamented with 
a curious loop-nosed face at one end, the significance of which I 
never discovered.) In Mindimbit and Tambunum these gongs are 
in pairs down the middle of the house, according to their position 
in the totemic system. Each gong is marked with a tally of the 
decapitated heads which have been pressed upon it. The clans 
have their separate fires down the side-aisles and their separate 
sitting platforms along the outside walls. 


Actually, in Mindimbit the ggaigo was imperfect, and I never 
completely understood the principles involved. But this much is 
clear that the ygatgo are always geometrically arranged according 
to the clan system. (Cf. Thurnwald, Gemetnde der Banaro.) 


In the biggest ggazgo all the clans of the village have their fires 
and platforms, while smaller ygaigo are usually owned by pairs of 
clans, each clan owning one end of the building. 


The ygaigo has an upper chamber used for storing the sacred 
flutes, special secret gongs, masks, etc. Only in the flood season 
is this chamber used for sitting and talking; usually the men sit 
on the platforms or stools’? over the fires. 


7The use of stools is very unusual in New Guinea and is perhaps correlated with 
the pest of mosquitoes, the stool enabling the man to sit in the smoke from a fire 
below him on the ground. 
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In the important ceremonial houses there is generally one 
stool more elaborate than the rest. (Cf. Reche, Kaiserin Augusta 
Fluss, Pl. 40, Fig. 1.) These are almost chairs, the back being a 
human figure or some other totemic representation. These special 
stools are sacred, must not be casually touched, and are not used 
as seats. Their use is in debate and serious discussions. Three 
bunches of leaves are provided, and with these the speakers beat the 
flat seat of the stool. On the occasion of a quiet careful discussion 
of personal names and genealogies Dracena leaves are used, but in 
more passionate disputes, bunches of coconut leaflets are substituted. 


x x x 
ac 4 
Seo ~of O 
x x x ¥ 0 
Plan of Ceremonial House. 
a Ladders to upper chamber. . e Posts. 
b Sitting platforms of various clans. f Stones. 
c Posts supporting roof. g Sacred mound. 
d Slit gongs. x Fireplaces of clans. 


These latter being tougher, are more able to withstand violent usage. 
The speaker takes up the three bunches of leaves, as it were one 
bunch, in his hand and gives a blow to the stool with the three 
together. He then puts the bunches on to the stool, one by one, as 
if they were a tally of his sentences. When all are put down, he 
bunches them together and gives another single blow. This series 
of actions is repeated all through the speech, ending with a final blow. 
A skilful speaker contrives that the beating of the stool shall 
emphasize the salient points of his. speech, working himself up into 
a sort of histrionic rage. But sometimes the beating, etc., is carried 
on almost mechanically, even during the speaker’s pauses for inspira- 
tion. I had the good fortune to see several of these debates. 
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Dwelling Houses, ygat. The dwelling houses are not so large or 
elaborate as the ygaigo, but are all large and solidly built. They are 
from forty-five to fifty feet in length, and every house has its floor 
on which the people live, raised about eight feet above the ground. 
A wide ladder leads up to this level. The floor space of the house 
is largely occupied by the sleeping bags—tubular sacks, fifteen feet 
long, made of plaited rushes. The middle portion of the sack is 
held open by ribs of cane, while the fringed mouth is allowed to close. 
These sleeping bags are a defence against the mosquitoes. They 
occupy the middle of the floor, and around them is a narrow space 
for walking, sitting, cooking, etc. Outside this space, against the 
walls, is a framework of shelves on which pots are stored. The house 
also contains a wealth of other objects—modelled skulls, a box for 
smoke-drying fish, stools, weapons, personal ornaments, digging 
sticks, etc., etc., most of which are hung from the roof. 


It would seem that the size of the house is correlated with the 
need for mosquito bags and the periodic flooding of the country, 
which entails solidarity of building. It is possible, then, that part 
of the splendour of Iatmiil culture is due to the physical conditions 
of the land, its floods and its mosquitoes, and is rendered possible 
by the river, which brings down great logs to the village to serve 
as house posts. 


Decorative Art. In the Sepik we find a richness of artistic 
production scarcely equalled in any other part of New Guinea. Cer- 
tainly elsewhere, especially among Melanesian peoples, we find com- 
plicated carvings and delicate inlaid work more highly finished than 
anything the Sepik can show. But I do not know of any other New 
Guinea culture which has reached the same level in the expression of 
grotesque fancy. 


With very few exceptions every object made by the Iatmiil 
is ornamented. Among these exceptional undecorated objects, the 
most important are: bamboo hoes, graving tools, nets, brooms and 
boards for picking up rubbish. In certain classes of objects too, only 
outstanding specimens are carved, e¢.g., house posts and ladders. 
But otherwise, not only the most precious and finest specimens used 
on ceremonial occasions, but every canoe, every lime box, every 
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weapon, is ornamented. This is very striking and may be partly 
due to the innate genius of the people; but more probably to the 
fact that useful objects—pots, spears, canoes, spoons, etc., etc., 
have a definite function as ceremonial gifts, ostentatiously presented 
on the occasion of marriages, initiations, etc. 

Under a general heading of Decorative Art we may distinguish 
the following types: 

(1) Elaboration of the useful details of objects. Thus, the 
horrible barbs on war spears, so carefully and neatly worked, and the 
careful binding of adze handles have a definite artistic value. 

(2) Attachment of shells, feathers and coloured leaves, either 
to the person or to material objects. (In many cases the feathers 
and leaves have totemic significance, so that this decoration should 
perhaps be grouped with (5).) 

(3) The use of non-representational geometrical designs— 
crescents, spirals, etc. 

(4) The use of conventional faces, etc., without reference to 
the totemic system—this occurs especially in lime gourds, shafts 
of spears, etc. 

(5) Representations of totemic ancestors. Many useful objects 
are decorated with totemic emblems, e.g., such devices are found on 
canoe prows, house posts, slit gongs, etc., and in a few cases ritual 
objects are made specially for the exhibition of-the totem. 

(6) The modelling of portrait faces on the skulls of dead relatives 
as well as on skulls collected in war. 


PART II 


KINSHIP 


We in England are accustomed to think of kinship as simply 
dependent upon genealogy. Two men are cousins because of a 
certain simple genealogical connection between them, of which 
every link is known. But among the I[atmiil things are not so 
simple. Anthropologists are familiar with the usage whereby certain 
terms are applied to ‘‘ own” or “ classificatory ’’ relations, so that 
two men may be “ brothers” (a) because they are connected by 
genealogy and (b) because they belong to the same clan. Among 
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the Iatmiil two men may be connected according to no less than six 
different methods of reckoning which frequently conflict. Before 
I deal with the functions of kin or the structure of the marriage system 
I must outline these six different types of usage. 


(a) Kinship by Genealogy. 

By his genealogy at birth a man is provided with a series of 
relatives—not only real brothers and sisters, parents, uncles, etc., 
but also with a complete set of relatives-in-law and potential wives. 
According to this system of reckoning, a man’s possible wives are 
the women of his father’s mother’s clan. 


= a = 
e TAWONTU NAISAGUT 
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Thus in the diagram E may marry any of the women whom he 
calls iat and the mothers of these women are called natsagut, 1.e., 
mother-in-law. The brothers of taz are called tawontu,® 1.e., ‘‘ wife- 
man.” The reciprocal of this term is lan-ndo, ‘‘ husband-man.” 


8I am a little uncertain about the use of the term tawontu for the brothers of 
the various iat. Certainly from the moment of betrothal of ego or of his brothers toa 
particular iai, her brothers become ¢awontu and her fathers become natsagut (fathers- 
in-law). I am certain, too, that all women of this clan are iat before and after 
betrothal of any one of them. My doubt is whether alternate generations of males, 
marked tawontu in the above diagram should not be described as maisagut, even 
before betrothal. Such a discrimination in terminology might survive from a former 
marriage system in which a man was obliged to marry a woman of particular genera- 
tion (as in Australia). On my return I shall pursue this subject, but the present day 
marriages are so irregular and betrothal to iat takes place at so early an age that it 
is difficult to find any concrete case to discuss with my informants. 
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This system is curiously like the marriage systems of Australia, 
but differs from them in that (1) a man may marry a woman of any 
generation provided she be of the same clan as his father’s mother ; 
(2) that woman’s brother may not marry the sister of EZ, and (3) 
the system is not obligatory and a man may marry other women 
of other clans—even of his own clan. 

This last possibility leads us to the second method of reckoning 
kinship. 


(b) Kinship by Marriage. 

By marrying some women other than his a7 a man may acquire 
a new set of relatives-in-law, or if he marries some female relative 
other than tat, he may convert a number of his already recognized 
relatives into relatives-in-law, and henceforth address them accord- 
ingly. Similarly, by his brothers’ and son’s marriages he will acquire 
close “‘ classificatory ’’ relatives-in-law and other relatives. 

Marriages with women other than za7 are usually accompanied 
by exchange of sisters. Thus a man’s sister will marry his wife’s 
brother. 


(c) Tambinten. 

There is a term of whose meaning I am doubtful. The term 
is tambinien. I could never find that its definition depended upon 
genealogical connection nor yet upon the clan system. I discovered 
the following facts about this term. 

It is used in a classificatory manner. There was a certain 
amount of disagreement among my informants on this point ; one 
intelligent informant was sure that of a list of his classificatory 
tambinien one was especially his “own” tambinien. But other 
informants deny that the term is ever used in this way, maintaining 
that all the brothers of A are equally tambinien to B and B’s brothers. 
So that I am certain that tambinien is used in a classificatory manner, 
but am uncertain whether a man can be said to have “‘ own”’ tam- 
binien. 

The tambinien relationship is passed on from fathers to sons, 
thus, if A and B are tambinien, then their sons will be mutually 
tambinien. Tambinien are partners and help each other. They 
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dance as partners and are to some extent socially identical in the 
sense in which Radcliffe-Brown speaks of the identity of siblings.® 
Thus A’s sons will call B nyaz’, father, and B will act in certain ways 
asafathertothem. For example, a father will not eat food collected 
by his sons, nor will he drink water from alongside a canoe if his child 
isin his prow. This taboo is observed by own father and by father’s 
younger brother, but does not extend to distant classificatory myat’. 
It does, however, extend to father’s tambinten, who are in this respect 
identified with own father. 

I have a statement in my notes which I had carelessly overlooked 
and never followed up, to the effect that tambinien’s children should 
marry tambinien’s children, with brother-sister exchange, and that 
tambinten would be cross if such marriages were not arranged. 
Fortunately this note is borne out by a curious linguistic usage 
which often puzzled me in the field. There is a second term, kai /1- 
kat apparently synonymous with tambinien. These two terms 
seemed to be interchangeable, and certainly the kat /t-kat/1 relation- 
ship is not accompanied by any sort of avoidance. 


There is an un-reduplicate form of this word, vtz., kat fe-ndo, 
kat fe-ragwa, which is used to mean parents of my son’s tat. When 
a person is betrothed to his father’s mother’s classificatory brother’s 
daughter, then his parents and those of his betrothed apply the term 
katfe-ndo reciprocally. But kaife-ndo differs from kat/t-kat fi 
in that its object is avoided and respected. A man is “‘ ashamed” 
in the presence of his son’s taz’s parents. 

I believe that I am right in reconstructing the position from 
these facts, as follows : 

tambinten are partners, and their children ought to marry 
with brother-sister exchange. 

katft-katf{i are persons whose children are married or 
betrothed with brother-sister exchange, the reduplicated form 
of the word and the absence of avoidance being correlated with 
the mutual equality resulting from the exchange. 

katfendo are persons whose children marry according 
to the zai system ; the avoidance of kat fendo being correlated 


*Vide Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceansa, I, 428 sqq. 
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with the asymmetry of the system in which brother-sister 
exchange is forbidden. 

Lastly, tambinien are spoken of in the pidgin English as 
poroman, a curious word meaning a partner or pair to any 
object, ¢.g., of a pair of pigs’ tusks, one is poroman to the other. 
Kinship terms of this kind occur with fair frequency in New 

Guinea and are recorded from Bartle Bay and Banaro. I myself 
found a similar term among the Sulka of New Britain. We may 
summarize this relationship as that between persons of symmetrically 
opposite position in the marriage groups, with a curious tendency to 
a ritually and linguistically expressed social identity. 


(d) Use of Terms based on Status and Function. 


Although the genealogical connections between two persons 
may be clearly understood, it is sometimes inconvenient for them 
to preserve the correct attitudes towards each other. In such cases 
they deliberately decide to use, as a term of address, a kinship term 
more in keeping with their conduct. This occurs in cases of adoption; 
thus my cook boy had been adopted when about eight years old by 
his own mother’s brother, and lives in this man’s house. Their 
conduct towards each other is as of father and son, and accordingly 
they address each other as myaz’ (father) and myan (nian) (child). The 
boy could not say, ‘‘ wau (uncle) give me some food,’’ because such 
a request would be taken very seriously. I was told that if a nephew 
asked his wau for a coconut, the wau would exclaim at his nephew’s 
need and go out and kill a pig for him, for which the nephew would 
have to pay in currency shells. 

Another similar case of use of terms to suit convenience occurred 
in the case of the two Government representatives in the village. 
The luluai or village constable was a classificatory natsagui (father- 
in-law) of the tultul or interpreter. This would have made it almost 
impossible for these two officials to converse, and therefore the tultul 
addressed the /uluat as nyamiin (elder brother) and he replied with 
t{uambo (younger brother). 

Other instances of the use of kinship terms to accord with status 
and function rather than with genealogy, occur in ritual. In the 
rites de passage called naven certain relatives wear costume and 
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ornaments of the opposite sex, and are described by kinship terms 
appropriate to that sex. For example, wau (mother’s brother) 
wears a skirt, etc., and is addressed as myame (mother), while tan 
(father’s sister) and ¢/az/e (elder brother’s wife) wear men’s ornaments 
and are described as myai’ (father) and mnyamiin (elder brother) 
respectively. In the course of the ceremony the child is apparently 
ritually born from the belly of his mother’s brother. This symbolism 
goes with a strong feeling that a maternal uncle is a kind and gentle 
relative and in initiation this gentleness is more practically expressed. 
The unhappy novice, while his breasts are being scarified, sits on 
the knees of his mother’s brother and this relative afterwards puts 
soothing oil on the bleeding cuts. In this context, too, the mother’s 
brother is spoken of as myame (mother) though he is not dressed as a 
woman. In fact, the mother’s brother is in a very real sense a male 
mother. Such a conception is hard for Europeans to realize, but the 
Iatmiil have a very marked sentimental feeling, not only for their 
mother but also for the mother’s brother, and, indeed, for the whole 
of the mother’s clan, including its totems. A man will often express 
in words—half sincere, half in joke—a dutiful sentiment towards a 
bird or an inanimate object, ‘‘ because she is my mother.” I was 
sometimes reminded of the Cockney’s ostentatious love of his mother, 
only among the Iatmiil a man parades the feeling for the whole of 
his mother’s clan. The point I want to stress is, that when the 
Iatmiil wish to emphasize the tenderness of a mother’s brother, they 
speak of him as myame, using the term to fit the function. 

In the case of father’s sister and elder brother’s wife, I do not 
know so well the correct behaviour of these relatives, and cannot say 
whether their ceremonial dressing-up as males and beating their 
nephews and brothers-in-law are expressive of their proper behaviour 
pattern. Nyamin (elder brother) and myaz’ (father) have some 
authority, and I believe that a father will sometimes beat his sons, 
though this happens very rarely. There is, however, one linguistic 
point which indicates that ¢/ai/fe (elder brother’s wife) may be in 
some sense analogous to an elder brother. The reciprocal term 
meaning husband’s younger brother is ¢t/uambo, a word which is the 
usual reciprocal of nyamiin. Siblings of the same sex are nyamitin 
and ¢/uambo according to age, while in case of siblings of opposite 
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sex the man is myamtin and the woman is myaggat, irrespective of age. 
The only man to whom a woman uses the term ¢/uambo is her 
husband’s younger brother, to whom she herself is myamitin only on 
ritual occasions. 

Lastly, the terms nyaz’ (father), (elder brother), ¢/uambo 
(younger brother), are used in reference to the initiatory age grades. 
The structure of these grades has no reference to genealogy, but the 
kinship terms have been dragged in to describe the functions of the 
groups. We may summarize: the younger brothers are novices, 
the elder brothers are the bullying initiators, while the fathers are 
the older men who plead for the novices and even take their part, 
receiving blows which would otherwise fall upon the novices’ backs. 

This point—the adaptation of terminology to function—is an 
important one and I have enlarged on it since any interest attaching 
to the linguistic morphology of the kinship system depends upon the 
truth of the axiom that terminology follows function—an axiom 
which has been styled ‘ the linguistic fallacy.” 


(e) Reckoning by Clans and Moiteties. 

If we ask a man why he uses certain kinship terms towards 
another, he may refer not to genealogy but to the system of patri- 
lineal clans or ygaiva. Male members of his own ggaiva are neces- 
sarily his fathers, brothers or sons, while members of his mother’s 
ygaiva are mother’s brothers or cross-cousins. The generations are 
not sharply separated, and a native will guess the correct term from 
the man’s age or his clan. Among a structurally patrilineal people 
it is worth noting that relationship is preferentially reckoned through 
the mother. Thus, a man will argue, ‘“‘ You are my brother because 


your mother was of the same clan as my mother,”’ though actually 


the stranger may be a man of different clan from himself. In 
Palimbei, where the moieties are more important, the reference is 
usually to them, and I met a case in which a stranger of the mother 
moiety was regarded as brother by men of the sun moiety, because 
his mother, as did theirs, belonged to the mother moiety. 

In referring to related clans there are three phrases in constant 
use, Viz., wau nyame nampa (mother’s brother and mother people, 
t.e., the clan of the speaker’s mother) ; lawa niaggu (man’s sister’s 
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child people, 7.e., the clan into which the speaker’s sister married)” ; 
and tat nampa (father’s mother people, 7.e., the clan containing the 
speaker’s potential wives). 

The use of the kinship terms indicates the behaviour pattern 
which is observed towards the whole clans in question. 


Besides the extensions based on clan structure, there are others 
based on alternation of generations. There is a division into groups 
similar to the “‘lines’”’ described by Deacon in Ambrym. These 
are actually called “‘lines’’ (mbapma, a line of objects or persons) 
among the Iatmiil, but are not given special names as are the clans, 
being simply indicated by such phrases as: father’s line, son’s line. 
There are only two lines, (a) that which includes ego, his grand- 
parents and grandchildren, and (b) that which includes his parents, 
his children, great grandchildren, etc. Usually a young man will 
speak of his own line as the son’s line and of the other as the father’s 
line. Later, when his own sons grow up, he speaks of his own line 
as the father’s line and of the other as the son’s line. The corres- 
pondence of generations in different clans can, I think, be traced by 
reference to the system of totemic names and comparing the terms 
used by different persons in addressing the shamanic spirits. 


‘But such extensions of the mbapma along lines laid down by the 


totemic system are not of much interest to the people. The mbapma 
is chiefly a classification of the men of the clan, and inasmuch as the 
mbapma system does not control marriage, the kinship terms used 
towards women are independent of mbapma. Thus, in the case of 
kinship terms for male relatives, the same term is used for any given 
relative and for that relative’s father’s father and son’s son (except 
in the case of own father and son, who are discriminated). On the 
other hand, according to kinship terminology, a woman is classified 
with her father’s sister and brother’s daughter, unless she be married, 
in which case her social position is defined by that of her husband 
and she is classified with her husband’s father’s father’s wife. These 
conditions are indicated in Fig.1. We may extend the same diagram 
to show the recurrence of kinship terminology in the separate genera- 
tions of related clans (Fig. 2). 


10This clan is also spoken of as /aua-ianan. 
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Lastly, I will mention here that a man 1s called by the same 
totemic name as his father’s father (real or classificatory), and a 
woman by the name of her father’s father’s sister. 


These various extensions of the kinship system, as well as the 
use of kinship terms and attitudes towards ancestors, totems, 
shamanic spirits, etc., will be dealt with later in this paper. 
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There is a term ¢fambela which is primarily used in classificatory 
sense, and is only secondarily specialised, enabling a man to speak 
of one tfambela as especially his. Certain clans are t/ambela to 
certain other clans. The relationship between the clans is a mutual 
one, the clans being in this way paired off. (There seems to be some 
irregularity and overlapping in the pairs, probably due to old fissions 
or fusions of clans.) Should some accident befall a member of 
Mwailambu ggaiva while he was visiting the part of the village 
belonging to Poisiko ggaiva, then the members of Poisiko will repeat 
the accident after him. If he fell down they would all fall down in 
turn on the spot where he fell. Or if he dropped his lime gourd and 
broke it, they would all fling their gourds on the ground in the 
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identical spot. This would be followed by a feast given to Poisiko 
by Mwailambu, and in return Poisiko will cut the hair, paint the 
faces of Mwailambu and present them with coconuts and areca. 
It is also the duty of ¢fambela to assist each other in certain ways 
at initiation ceremonies, and the ¢/ambela of a successful homicide 
has the task of cleaning the captured skull. In this way there springs 
up atfambela relationship between individuals, although I believe 
that the term is primarily classificatory. 


THE FAMILY 


The children are actually members of the father’s ggatva or 
clan, as mentioned previously, and the child receives names of its 
father’s fathers. Such a social structure is likely to be accompanied 
by some theory of conception stressing the importance of paternity, 
perhaps even including a belief in re-incarnation of the father’s 
father. But though I tried to discuss the matter and even enquired 
about reincarnation, I could not elicit such a theory; though no 
doubt the people have some theory of conception. A few small 
details are worth recording as throwing some light on native ideas. 

I was one day discussing the size of families and the length of 
time which elapses between the birth of one child and the next. 
My informant said that he knew that native women in other parts 
brought forth children with greater frequency, and said that this 
did not happen on the Sepik because men there do not copulate 
with their wives during the period of lactation. It is quite true that 
lactation is prolonged for about two years, and during this period a 
man may not have sexual intercourse with his wife, but the sanction 
enforcing this is a fear that the child will be smitten with sores. 
This is the reason usually given without any reference to the future 
pregnancy; and it is possible that the statement connecting 
pregnancy with copulation was a result of recent European contacts. 

The most serious insult is to call a man ‘‘ kampa nampa nyan"’ 
(child begotten by the assembled men). But the existence of such 
phrases only proves that the Iatmiil realize some connection between 
pregnancy and copulation, and it is by no means certain that the 
people know that each conception is the result of some one sexual 
act. Indeed, there is a linguistic and social usage which would 
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fit with a theory that conception is the cumulative effect of many 
sexual acts. When a widow marries into a clan other than that of 
her first husband, her offspring by the second husband are called 
kweay and are expected to “ think of the clan of the first husband,”’ 
and a man who marries a kweag should show some respect to that 
clan as being in some sort relations-in-law. 

I have in addition two confused and obscure myths which bear 
upon the theory of conception. In one of these myths a fish eagle 
had connection with a woman, who afterwards laid two eggs. In the 
other myth a dog had connection with a woman, and the wind caused 
her to conceive. The story in which this is contained is an obscure 
and imperfect scrap of an origin myth. But it is the only hint I 
have of a supernatural theory of conception. 

The processes and ritual connected with parturition are only 
known to the women. Men, nominally at least, know nothing of 
these matters, and I scarcely attempted any enquiries. 


The Children. 


This then is the position: the children are born into a family 
group characterized by a strongly marked patrilineal morphology. 

In early infancy the child is the plaything of its father ; fathers 
are very fond indeed of their toddling offspring. The mother, too, 
plays with the child, but it is she who does all the work in looking 
after it ; who disciplines it with slaps and takes it with her in her 
canoe when she goes gardening or fishing. 

Lactation is continued for about two years, and during the 
whole of this period the husband is forbidden to have connection 
with his wife, lest the child develop sores. I do not know to what 
extent this taboo is obeyed, but in the only case that I came across 
the father was evidently pleased when the child was sent away to 
be weaned, and it was on that occasion that he told me of the taboo. 
The weaning was done by the wife’s people, the child being left 
at the house of the wife’s mother in a neighbouring village. 

So from this early infancy we find relatives other than the 
parents taking part in the upbringing of the child, while from an 
even earlier moment the child’s existence affects its elders’ patterns 
of behaviour towards each other. Thus, in case of the child’s death, 
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its mother’s brother would present food to the parents ‘‘ to pay for 
their mourning,” and they would also receive food (including a pig) 
from the father’s mother’s brother. The ghost of the child sees 
the food which would be eaten by the parents and the paternal 
grandparents. Such presentations from wau and tawontu (t.e., 
from mother’s brother-mother people to sister’s children people) 
recur continually in Sepik economics and are repaid with shells 
(Turbo, mother-of-pearl, etc.) and areca. 

If the child survives, it is at a very early age subjected to two 
important rituals : 

(a) The father lights a fire and on this bespelled ginger is burnt. 
In the case of Mandali ygaiva the ginger used would be kavambuayga- 
lagi, the totemic ginger named after the great shamanic spirit of that 
clan. The child is made to inhale the smoke of the fire in order that 
when he—I do not know whether this would be done to a female 
child—grows, he may readily memorize the difficult lists of totemic 
names and legends belonging to his clan. Whatever the efficacy 
of such a magical rite, there can be little doubt that the performance 
serves as a rite d’aggregation, expressing a feeling that the child is 
henceforth a member of the clan. 

(b) The other important ritual is that of name-giving, and I 
do not know how this is done in the case of small children. When 
adults are named there is a ritual whereby the individual is drawn 
by a hook. This is clearly a symbolic aggregation. A child receives 
names varying from two to six or eight in number, and for the present 
we can ignore their meanings and totemic significance. Of these 
names the majority belong to the child’s own clan and line, 1.¢., 
it receives names formerly applied to its real and classificatory 
father’s fathers. Besides these it receives one or two names ending 
in -awan for a male, and in -yeli fi for a female. These names are 
given by its mother’s brother, and were formerly applied to some 
other laua ntaygu of the child’s mother’s clan. Thus the child’s 
names mark its position among the clans and lines. 

But though the duties of its kin start even before the child is 
named, as soon as it can walk there ensues a period of relative 
independence which lasts, in the case of a boy, until he is sent to 
the junior ceremonial house (¢agail), at which point the system of 
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initiatory age grades cuts across the child’s genealogical connections. 
In the case of a girl the period of independence is, I think, gradually 
ended by her increasing duties in housekeeping and fishing. 


During the period of independence the children form a sort of 
republic of their own. Of this organization I know little. They 
may spend the whole day in the bush playing and collecting food, 
and sometimes they go off in big parties picnicking. I never went 
with one of the parties, but once or twice came upon them when I 
was out shooting in the bush near the village. The whole bunch of 
children seem to keep fairly close together, and I have seen one or 
two couples—a boy and a girl—who had built for themselves a little 
shelter and were sitting under it apparently keeping house. There 
are other expeditions at night, when they go out getting frogs. 
Often a group of children will be gadding about all night close to the 
village. I used to visit them and feed them on biscuit in the small 
hours, but I do not know anything about the beginnings of their 
sexual adventures. 


At this age the disciplining of the boys is done by their father, 
when he can catch them. Once or twice I was bothered by the brats, 
who used to flock around my cook-house. My cook boy recommended 
me to apply to their fathers who would beat them, but I do not know 
whether such beatings ever came off. The only way that the parent 
can catch the child is by waiting till he comes home at night to his 
mosquito bag. But often, if the boy knows there is trouble, he will 
spend the night out, and when the gnats finally drive him home the 
trouble will have died down. 


It is remarkable that I have no observation of the disciplining 
of the boys by their fathers. The beating of wives forms such a 
prominent feature of Sepik culture that I should have expected to 
observe the fathers exerting a similar control over their sons. It 
is possible that the stringent initiation ceremonies perform a great 
part of this function ; in which case the lawless state of the rising 
generation in Mindimbit may have been a direct result of the decay 
of the initiation system. Uninitiated boys used even to run in and 
out of the ceremonial houses, and this was clearly a decadent feature. 
In the better preserved villages the uninitiated are still rigidly 
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excluded from the ceremonial houses and even from the dancing 
ground. 

While I was in Mindimbit matters reached such a point that a 
junior ceremonial house was built outside the village for the 
uninitiated lads, and some effort was made to keep them out of 
the ceremonial houses. But the attempt was not successful. The 
house was scarcely used and usually left quite empty, while the 
lads continued to enter the other ceremonial houses and to play all 
over the village. The old men were shocked and a little ashamed 
of this, but could do nothing. The mechanism of initiatory age 
grades had broken down and the men were fatalist before the decay 
of their culture. 

At this point the education of the boys is definitely taken on 
by the system of age grades, and will be described later. 

As to the position of young men after initiation and before 
marriage, I can say little, since in my time all the available young 
men had left the village to work for Europeans, including some who 
had left their wives behind in the village as a result of Government 
regulations. 

The only initiated and unmarried young men in the village 
were a half-wit, who had been initiated for the amusement of the 
elder brother age grade, and a small boy of about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, who had been born and initiated at a rather early age 
in a neighbouring village. On the death of his father this boy was 
adopted by his mother’s brother in Mindimbit. His position was 
anomalous in several ways. Although he had been initiated to the 
stage of seeing the secret slit-gongs not usually seen in Mindimbit 
till the prime of life, he associated with the uninitiated boys. 

During the period from early infancy to young manhood the 
child passes through a series of ceremonies called maven, in which 
his near kin play important parts. 

These are festivities held to celebrate the various achievements 
of the children. The first occasion on which a child performs various 
standard cultural acts, is marked in this way, and a long list was 
given of the various acts considered worthy of a maven ceremony. 

In the case of girls, such a first performance of any of the 
following acts might occasion a maven: wearing skirt; catching 
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fish on hook ; washing sago ; collecting mayflies ; plaiting a prawn- 
trap ; plaiting tol (cowl-like cape worn by women for ornament 
and mourning); cooking sago pancake; cooking sago paste; 
“* house-building ’’ (I do not know to what this refers). 

In the case of a boy the list is longer: wearing loin tassel (of 
Dracaena leaves) ; perforation of nasal septum ; perforation of ear 
lobe ; seeing opossum ; shooting with spear-thrower ; killing bird ; 
killing wild pig; killing crocodile ; plucking catkins of Piper (betel 
pepper) ; beating sago; felling and opening sago palm ; collecting 
sago grubs ; planting yams; planting mammy ; planting tobacco ; 
planting banana; planting sugar; planting coco palm; planting 
sago palm; planting areca palm; beating hand drum; beating 
slit gong ; using stone axe (now knife, etc.) ; making digging stick ; 
making paddle ; making canoe ; making spear-thrower ; ornament- 
ing lime-box ; carving wood (1.¢., a slit gong) ; receiving currency ; 
achieving a purchase ; building a house ; wearing clay on the face ; 
wearing mwat (big mask) ; homicide. 

In fact, all a man’s typical activities are marked and may be 
celebrated when the boy first attains them. But I think that each 
individual child is only honoured a few times in its life for major 
or minor achievements. 


The ceremony may be delayed for some time after the achieve- 
ment, pending the collecting of food for the feast, and presentations. 
All the ceremonies are alike in their main outline and differ in scale 
according to the importance of the achievement and the wealth 
of the parents. I witnessed a small naven for sago-felling, beating 
and washing (several girls and boys had been out in a party together 
without the help of their elders), and I obtained a good description 
of a recent maven for a small girl who had caught a fish on a hook. 
But my most elaborate account is a dictated text describing what 
would happen after a successful raid when young men have killed 
for the first time.™ 


Usually in the more important households the boy did his first kill while still 
asmall child. The father brought home or bought a captive whom the child speared. 
If the child was too small to wield the spear unaided, his mother’s brother would 
help him to hold the spear. The father would not help, “‘ lest the people should say 
that the father had performed the kill instead of the boy.” 
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The following account is a composite description based on these 
sources. 


The celebration starts from the return of the child from his 
exploit. (Though sometimes, as mentioned, the feast is delayed 
for some months pending the collection of food.}) 

The boy’s mother’s brother would go out to meet the canoe 
in which the successful homicide returns, strip off his own and 
his nephew’s loin garments, embrace him and plunge with him into 
the water, in mid-Sepik. The women, hear ng the triumphal war 
trumpets, would come out to meet the party. The killer’s mother’s 
brother’s wife would dirty herself and put on a ragged old skirt, and 
she too would embrace the killer and plunge with him into the water. 

On arrival in the village the t/ai fe (elder brother’s wives) rush 
about, their skirts stripped off, beating their ¢/uambo (husbands’ 
younger brothers). In this way, not only the killer and his father 
are beaten, but in general all ¢/as/fe search out their ¢/uambo, who 
do their best to hide. 

Later, one of the wau (mother’s brothers) is naked and tied 
down on a sort of stretcher. Another wau wearing a woman’s grass 
skirt (borrowed from his wife) on his buttocks and holding a spear- 
thrower, carries the child on his head. This man may wear a string 
(sign of pregnancy) round his belly. The father of the child puts into 
its hand an adze, to which a mother-of-pearl crescent is attached. 
Meanwhile a number of men raise the stretcher, swinging it violently 
and singing songs, calling the totemic names of the mother’s brother’s 
clan. Probably this tying, swinging and singing is a normal accom- 
paniment of parturition. After this, the child is placed on the belly 
of his recumbent mother’s brother, cuts his bonds with the adze 
and presents the adzetohim. The latter then sits up on the stretcher 
and raises himself, using the adze as support. The father of the 
child then removes the skirt from the other mother’s brother and 
presents to him a spear with Turbo shell attached. 

Another incident in the maven performance is as follows. The 
child’s (killer’s) ¢/ambela will kill a fowl] and prepare the feathers as a 
headdress. This is given to the father’s sister-men (#.e., <aw dressed 


12Jn Iatmil ceremonies the whole village is often involved. 
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and ornamented as men). Then mbora-ndo (mother’s brother’s 
wives) dressed as men lie down on the ground. The zau go stepping 
across them carrying the feathers. The mbora men snatch the 
feathers and run off with them. 

Another incident of the performance is as follows. The wau 
puts on a skirt and inserts an orange-coloured fruit mbuandi (Apocy- 
nace@) in his anus and goes up the ladder of a house displaying this. 
At the top of the ladder he goes through the actions of copulation 
with his wife (she dressed and (?) acting as the male). 

In another incident a large pear-shaped prawn trap with lobster- 
pot entrance is put on the ladder of a house. All the women lie 
down naked on the ground side by side in front of the ladder. The 
killer steps over the women to go up into the house. As he walks 
he is ashamed to look at their vulve, but walks with his head up, 
feeling his way with his feet. On this occasion the woman would 
say of the vulva: “ That so small a place out of which this big 
man came!” 

The only women over whom he would not step are his sister 
and his wife. His sister would accompany him as he steps. She 
shows no modesty, but attacks the vulve with her hands as she 
passes—especially that of t/aife, the elder brother’s wife. Seeing 
this she would exclaim, “ A vulva!”’ 

But elder brother’s wife would reply, ‘‘ No! It is a penis!” 
After this the ¢/ai/e sings a comic song, beating time with a coconut 
shell. The text of this song, like all Iatmiil songs, calls a series of 
totemic names, in this case referring to the fish trap set on the 
ladder : 

“This fish trap, Alienamak,'* fish trap. 

Go! You will never shoot it. 

Go! You will never spear it. 

This is a woman’s fish trap. 

This is a... fish trap. 

Go! You will never shoot it. 

Go! You will never spear it.” 

etc. 


143A feminine name. 
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This is repeated, substituting other names for the fish trap. 

At the close of the song the killer spears the trap and goes up 
into the house, where he scatters the juice of a small aromatic lemon, 
“to keep away the rats.’’!4 

The naven closes with a dance by the women, who sing and stamp 
all night, wearing their masculine ornaments, many of them with 
genitalia uncovered. 

It is not etiquette for the men to go and stare at this, and most 
of them remain in the ceremonial houses. But the women show no 
modesty about it, and were indeed very proud of their finery. One 
woman was dressed in the ornaments worn by the man in Plate Is. 
He complained to me afterwards that she had quite worn out the 
serrations on his lime stick by constantly and noisily grating it in 
the box—so asserting her masculinity. 

Much of the above symbolism is to me obscure and I have 
therefore given the facts without comment. Freudians may be 
tempted to see in the trap a symbol of the vagina of the ¢/at/e 
(elder brother’s wife), and it is possible that the mbuandi represents 
an anal clitoris—an anatomical feature frequently imagined by the 
Tatmiil. 

As already mentioned, the maven ceremonies and dances are 
accompanied by ceremonial exchanges. In all cases these gifts and 
return gifts follow the same pattern. Pigs and food are given by 
wau and tawontu to laua and lando, the most important pig being 
given to the child who is the hero of the occasion. Laua and lando 
return gifts of currency—shells and ornaments, most of which are 
attached to weapons, the small child being assisted in this by his 
father (the dando). 


Marriage. 

As has been already said, there are two “ logically ’’ incompatible 
marriage systems and many irregular marriages. First, there is the 
system by which a man marries a woman of the group into which 
his father’s father married, the woman who is called iat before 
marriage. After marriage she is called tagwa (woman, wife) or more 


“These lemons are frequently used in purification and in this case are probably 
connected with homicidal defilement, not with naven. 
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exactly, iatragwa. I have reason to believe that this wife should be 
treated quite differently from wives acquired in other ways. Thus, 
I was told in Tambunum (where I spent three days) that a man’s 
tai may enter his house and become his wife of her own volition and 
that he cannot say her nay. Further, that he could not divorce his 
tairvagwa, and I observed a definite avoidance of her name. Indeed, 
it was this which set me enquiring about her. My informant boggled 
at telling me his wife’s name, and asked another man present to 
speak for him. But when I asked for the name of his second wife, 
he called the name without any hesitation. I asked the reason for 
this. He explained that he had “‘ bought ”’ the second wife, and it 
afterwards transpired that she was not his zaz. 

In Mindimbit I found that the 7ai system was much less prevalent, 
though recognized and more or less understood by the older men. 
They used to say that they had shame at their tai, but I doubt 
whether it amounted to much. I only came across avoidance of 
the 1ai1’s name in one instance. One of my informants had married 
an tat who was also his classificatory mother. This was because his 
father had married “ wrong.”” My informant used to say he was 
ashamed at this woman, and he used to call her kweay, referring to 
her birth by her mother’s second marriage. Often he would speak 
of her as “‘ Nambali’s mother,” defining her by their son. But all 
this avoidance was superficial, and while I was in the village relations 
between them were strained by his attempts to get another wife 
with whom he was a good deal in love. As a result, there were 
constant disputes between them—not about the prospective wife, 
but about everyday matters, the ornaments that Nambali was to 
wear, etc., and on one occasion he beat her and came and told me 
about it. I feel very doubtful whether such a thing could happen 
to taivagwa in Tambunum. 

Besides taivagwa, a man may have wives acquired in various 
ways, the methods varying according to whether the marriage is 
orthodox, whether the girl’s parents are willing, whether the girl 
herself is willing, and whether she is already betrothed to somebody 
else. 

I witnessed in Angerman a typical case of completing a brother- 
sister exchange. The girl had first lived for some time in the house 
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of the husband, and I was told that she had gone there without 
fuss or ceremony. Later, the husband made a big ceremonial present 
of shells and other valuables to the girl’s parents and this was the 
occasion for a considerable ritual performance, including the ritual 
walking of the girl in procession from her parents’ house to the house 
of the bridegroom. For this she was very heavily ornamented from 
head to foot with valuables, while her companions carried large 
numbers of decorated useful objects—pots, fish traps, etc.—these 
being a reciproca! present to that which the husband had made to the 
girl’s parents. Apparently, however, the girl retains some power 
over this property, for I was told that in a household the greater 
part of the property belongs to the wife, and my informant referred 
to this ritual which I had witnessed in the next village and said that 
a husband would always have to consult his wife in his expenditure 
of valuables, he having been ruined by the bride-wealth. However, 
my material is inadequate for a discussion of the economics of 
marriage and the debts incurred in raising the bride-wealth.'> 


Besides such marriages peacefully arranged, it is common for 
the initial taking of the wife to the husband’s house to be a definite 
abduction, carried out by the man with more or less violence. I 
witnessed a case of this. I was in my house one morning when most 
of the men were away working in the gardens. Suddenly I heard 
an uproar in the village, and went out to see what was happening. 
I found one of the important and respected men of the village pulling 
a girl towards his house—pulling fairly hard. The girl’s mother 
had hold of the other arm and was pulling in the opposite direction. 
The girl herself was crying and resisting the man, and the mother 
was making a great noise. When they reached the ladder of the 
house, he tried to pull her up, but at that moment the girl’s brother 
arrived and helped the mother to pull the girl away. The man let 
go his hold and the girl ran away. He trotted in pursuit and did not 
catch her, but clearly he could have caught her up if he had so wished. 
The girl went to her house and the man to his. Immediately gong 


18] have adopted the phrase “ bride-wealth ”’ with some hesitation. I know 
of no Iatmiil equivalent of this phrase, but it is perhaps significant that the purchase 
of a wife is usually spoken of as waigga, the same word being equally applicable to ote 
purchase of a canoe or any other object. 
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signals were sent out to the people concerned in the dispute. When 
these returned there was a great deal of shouting and argument. 
There was no speaking in turn as in a debate on the stool, but confused 
noisy vituperation ; whereat some of the neutral onlookers were 
shocked and told me that such a dispute ought to be conducted in a 
more orderly manner. The parties concerned were: the abductor 
versus the girl’s father and brothers and the brothers of her betrothed. 
(She had been already promised to a man who had paid a Turbo 
shell as part of the bride-wealth, thus reserving the girl till he should 
return from working on a plantation. In his absence his clan spoke 
on his behalf). For some reason or other the relatives of the abductor 
did not appear. But a number of men stood by in case the dispute 
should involve them in its classiticatory ramifications. 


In the end, the former betrothal was upheld. But I think that 
an important factor in the result was the threat of appeal to the 
Government, and that in former days the abductor would have got 
his bride by sheer force of character. In the dispute it was urged 
that this was not the time for such acts of violence, that nowadays 
there was a “hat” (7.e., village constable) in the village. I was 
satisfied from what I could understand of the shouting and comments 
that the abductor had attempted a coup which, had it been successful, 
would finally have been condoned by the community. In such cases 
the abductor later pays the bride-wealth to the girl’s clan, who are 
glad enough to accept it. I did not enquire into the effect of this 
method of acquiring a wife upon avoidance of the parents-in-law, 
though it seems likely that the avoidance would be more marked 
after such a fracas. I do not think that the girl’s clan would make a 
reciprocal payment, but it is possible that a reciprocal marriage 
might be arranged to complete the brother-sister exchange, as is 
mentioned in the following incident, which throws a good deal of 
light on the methods of acquiring wives and on the general attitude 
to sexual matters. 


A husband in a neighbouring village of the Kwolawoli tribe 
had quarrels with his wife, who refused to receive him sexually. 
Apparently in desperation, he sent a bunch of five Dracena leaves to 
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a man in Timbunke, this being a ritual invitation to Timbunke to 
send over a party of men who should all of them have connection 
with his wife. I could not discover the significance of the number 
five in this instance, but it appears that the Kwolawoli man was 
acting in accordance with tradition, except that he sent the leaves to 
Timbunke instead of to Mindimbit. Each of the villages of the main | 
river jealously guards its own rights in the bush tribes, and in this 
case the bush village was one in which Mindimbit had trading rights, 
etc. 


The man in Timbunke sent on the Dracena leaves to Mindimbit, 
together with a leaf tied into a ring, representing his heart— a 
symbol of his friendship for Mindimbit. (It is possible that the 
heart was a forgery made by Mindimbit.) Mindimbit determined 
to accept the invitation. In preparation, one of the leading men 
of Mindimbit secretly attached some turmeric leaves to a part of a 
spear shaft, and showed this to the other men of Mindimbit, explain- 
ing to them that the Kwolawoli had sent the shaft to Timbunke, 
inviting Timbunke to beat Mindimbit. There had previously been 
some quarrel between the Kwolawoli and Mindimbit. A husband 
and wife in Kwolawoli had had some quarrel and had appealed to 
the Government. They had set out for Ambunti, the Government 
Station, accompanied by the police, but on the way the husband 
had left the party and sneaked away into the bush. The wife and 
the police went on towards Ambunti and, on the way, stayed a night 
in Mindimbit. The Kwolawoli alleged that the bloods of Mindimbit 
had raped the woman on this occasion, as is not unlikely. 

Now it was stated that the spear shaft had been sent by the 
Kwolawoli as a token that Timbunke should beat Mindimbit in 
revenge for this incident, but the spear shaft was a Mindimbit 
forgery—I believe that nobody in Mindimbit knew of this forgery 
except two important men. 

In due course, a party of ten or fifteen men left Mindimbit 
and went to the Kwolawoli village, taking with them the Dracena 
leaves, the heart, and the spear shaft. They arrived about midday 
and proceeded to debate in the Kwolawoli ceremonial house, beating 
the stool, etc. 
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It is difficult to make out what was said at this debate, but so 
far as I could disentangle the story, the men from Mindimbit scolded 
and abused the Kwolawoli on the following grounds : 


(1) That the Kwolawoli had accused Mindimbit of raping the 
woman mentioned above and had sent the spear shaft to Timbunke. 
In proof of this, the spear shaft was shown. (Such forged exhibits 
are quite usual in these debates, and a man even tried to persuade me 
that they are traditional. The function of the forgery seems to be 
to provide the speakers with a text for their denunciations.) Min- 
dimbit claimed that Kwolawoli should buy the spear to make amends. 


(2) That formerly, when the Kwolawoli were more powerful 
they had obtained a number of women from Mindimbit (I think as 
part of a peace-making) and that of these women one, Mambi, had 
never been “ backed,”’ z.¢., no woman had been given in exchange. 
This complaint was, I think, real. 

(3) A spear was produced said to have been given to Kavleman 
village by some of the Kwolawoli as a token that the Kavleman 
should ambush one of the Kwolawoli men. (I do not know the 
history of this spear ; probably it was a forgery—dragged in to get 
the victim on to the side of Mindimbit. Such a spear, secretly 
sent, is known as a snake.) 


On the above three counts the debate raged until nightfall, 
but I gather that nothing was said about the Dracena leaves and 
the woman who would not receive her husband. It is clear that the 
purpose of the debate was to make the Kwolawoli feel so thoroughly 
in the wrong that they would be ready to carry out the pledge implied 
by the five leaves. 


Only after nightfall was the woman mentioned. Then she 
was called for, but neither she nor her husband could be found. 
Accordingly, the Mindimbit went to the dwelling-houses and took 
the (now old) Mambi and her daughter and brought them into the 
house, holding them as hostages. Finally the husband and wife 
were produced. Accounts differ as to what followed, but all agree 
that the woman was held while her husband had connection with her, 
and that some at least of the Mindimbit had connection with her. 
From my general knowledge of the people I suspect that all did. 
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Next morning the husband ceremonially presented valuables and 
betel nut to the Mindimbit for their services. 

The debate was then resumed on the subject of Mambi and 
continued until finally the Kwolawoli agreed to hand over a woman. 
The woman decided on was the same who had had quarrels with 
her husband and had gone with the police to Ambunti and had slept 
in Mindimbit, mentioned at the beginning of the story. This woman 
was a member of the wrong totemic group and in no sense a sister 
of the man who had married Mambi, but this did not concern 
Mindimbit, though they agreed that the Kwolawoli clans might 
quarrel on the subject. (In fact, in such a case, a woman may 
function as classificatory sister provided she belongs to the village. 
The exchange is between villages, not between clans.) 

The woman was brought back to Mindimbit where she gradually 
settled down as wife of one of the men, though she could easily have 
run away back to her own people. 

A few days later a payment of valuables and a pig was taken to 
the Kwolawoli, but this may have been done solely to enable the 
Mindimbit to justify themselves in case of Government interference. 

This incident I have given in full because it bears on the whole 
nature of family life and the methods of obtaining wives. It is 
clear that, apart from marriage with 1at or with the daughter of the 
father’s tambinien, there are various methods of obtaining wives 
involving some show of violence and interrupting the internal peace 
of the community. The codes of law are apparently loose and it is 
for the clan and relations of the woman to enforce justice, so that, if a 
man asserts himself sufficiently, the community will regard his deeds, 
modelled on the deeds of other men before him, as ordinary, even 
as traditionally sanctioned ; while the outraged clan swallows its 
pride as best it may—finally accepting bride-wealth. (Unfortunately 
I have no idea whether bride-wealth would be accepted if offered, 
say, on the very day of the abduction ; nor do I know how long a 
time usually elapses before it is offered.) 

The next question is of the subsequent position of the wives 
in the household, and here I have only meagre information. The 
fact of the tat wife being, at least nominally, treated with more 
respect than the bought wife has already been mentioned, but I 
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only know of the formulations and made no observations on the 
nuances of actual behaviour. I have in my mind a general picture 
of Sepik married life, but I cannot analyse it in terms of sa: wife, 
bought wife, abducted wife, etc., nor can I trace the effects of the 
birth of children upon the relations of married couple or parents-in- 
law. Only in the light of such analysis have the customs any real 
interest, but for the present I must be content to outline my 
unanalysed impressions. 

I do not think the people are without love or natural affection 
for their spouses, but certain it is that such affection is rarely, perhaps 
never, publicly demonstrated. In a few cases I saw friendliness 
between man and wife and I think it likely that these are loving 
couples. Love does not strike the eye of an anthropologist, living 
in his own house apart. But his ears are often offended by the 
ebullitions of marital strife and jealousy—matters not cloaked with 
the same seemliness as love. During one of these outbursts a native 
bystander remarked to me with an amused and detached cynicism, 
“Ach! Men quarrel about vulve and women quarrel about penes ; 
that’s all,’”’ and his saying is very illustrative of what an 
anthropologist is allowed to see of sexual life, and the tone that 
natives adopt when speaking of such matters. Always the noise of 
quarrelling is greeted with a sort of detachment, while any comment 
that may be made is outspoken in its phrasing. Under such circum- 
stances it is impossible to say how much of the quarrel is conventional 
noise, comparable with the histrionics shown in debate, and how 
much is a sign of real feeling and unhappiness. 

I only witnessed one instance in which outsiders interfered in 
such quarrels. In this case a noisy, excitable, almost hysterical 
husband had beaten his wife with a fire stick, stunned her and burnt 
her slightly. This husband was not her first, and her son by a 
former husband interfered on her behalf and took her to his house, 
where she remained until her husband’s temper had died down, 
when she returned to him. 


Polygamy. 
It is usual for a man to have more than one wife, and in the 
case of influential men the total may reach eight or ten, members of 
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various clans. The behaviour patterns of these women among them- 
selves vary considerably. Usually one of the wives is more influential 
than the others (namwan tagwa) though not always the tai wife. 
I have an idea that when the chief wife has sufficient force of person- 
ality the other wives become mere servants and the house is at peace, 
but I came on one clear case of a man who had three wives and who 
thought of adding a fourth. His chief wife had already subjugated 
her two rivals and resented the proposed introduction of another. 
Finally the husband allowed himself to be influenced by her and did 
not add the fourth to his household. I have never on the Sepik 
come across a case of a wife urging her husband to get another wife 
to help in the work of house and garden. 


Later Life. 


After the birth of his children, the kinship ties which surround 
a man reach their maximum complexity, and as my material is so 
inadequate I can only indicate a few of the patterns of behaviour. 
(a) Ties in Own Clan. 

The relationship with parents has already been described, and 
it remains to consider a man and his brothers and sisters. This 
relationship of brothers is marked by the authority of the elder. 
The younger must never strike the elder. I once saw a quarrel 
between two brothers by different mothers and the same father, 
both of them grown men. The younger was very angry and replied 
to the angry words of the elder. Both were making histrionic efforts 
to control themselves, and they seized spades and began excitedly 
hacking at the grass in the village, as it were giving vent to their 
feelings by the violence of their attack on the grass. Finally the 
elder suddenly put down his spade and struck the younger with his 
hand. The scene immediately ended. It was unthinkable for the 
younger to strike back. True, he was not a powerful man; but I 
was told that he withdrew because he should not strike his elder 
brother. The younger went to their house, took some of his belong- 
ings, got into his canoe and left the village for several days—I 
think about a fortnight. Later he came back after feeling had 
died down. He returned to live in the same house with the elder 
brother. 
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There is a close and friendly relationship between brother and 
sister, with none of the marked avoidance so frequent in other 
societies. It is perfectly orthodox for brothers and sisters to go off 
together cutting sago and on similar expeditions. But there is a 
definite feeling that incest is wrong and especially with own sister, 
and a man would say that he would not make obscene jokes in the 
presence of his sister. But I found no exaggerated sexual shame in 
the presence of sister. 

Marriage with classificatory sisters is common enough, but is 
said to be wrong. I was told, “‘ other clans do it but we do not.” 
I know of no cases of actual incest. 


The brother has some authority over the sister, and one of my 
informants told me that he caused his sister’s marriage to be broken 
off after her husband’s brother had killed my informant’s father in a 
village brawl. But this was before my time, and I could not be sure 
of the facts. 


(b) Ties with Mother’s Clan. 


The constant exchanges of gifts which mark this line of connec- 
tion have already been noticed, as well as the position of the mother’s 
brother asa male mother. Ata later stage, as ego’s children develop, 
this man is likely to become kai fendo owing to iat marriage system, 
thus in place of the male mother we get a relation who must be 
treated with great respect. 


(c) Ties with Wife’s Clan. 

Here we have a marked contrast between naisagut and tawontu. 
Tawontu is a respected friend and helper and frequently goes out 
hunting with ego. Later tawontu is the wau of ego’s children, and 
the influence of this relationship is extended to ego himself in the 
form of friendship accompanied by gift exchange. Naisagut, on 
the other hand, are relatives to be treated with extreme respect and 
avoidance. Especially the female mnaisagut must never see ego 
naked, and a man must never marry his wife’s brother’s wife. 


(d) Ties with Son’s Wife’s Clan. 


We have already mentioned the respectful avoidance of kai fendo 
and katferagwa. In marked contrast to this is the dependence upon 
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the son’s wife, who is called mother. One of my informants, a 
widower in later middle age, was almost entirely fed by his son’s wife, 
and occasionally went alone with her on expeditions to neighbouring 
villages. 

The son’s wife’s brother is called wau and is included in the 
system of gift exchanges as are all mother’s brothers. 


In conclusion, I must state that while the morphology of the 
system is patrilineal, the sentiment of the people is preponderantly 
matrilineal. In case of quarrels a man should side with his mother’s 
clan against his own, and with his wife’s clan against his own. But 
if there is a quarrel between mother’s clan and wife’s clan, a man 
must either step between the disputants or hold his peace. 


(To be Concluded.) 


NOTES ON PLATES 


All the specimens are in the Cambridge Anthropological Museum, and I have to 
thank the Curator for his courtesy in allowing me to use photographs of them. With 
the exceptions noted in the descriptions all the specimens were bought by me from 
the natives. 


PLATE I 


Natives of Mindimbit village. Faces painted with white sulphur and charcoal, 
the latter a privilege of homicides, as is also the skin of the flying fox which each 
man is wearing as a pubic skirt. Both men are specially ornamented for night 
dances connected with the ¢agail (junior ggaigo). 

Left. An excited stupid individual who proved an unreliable and unintelligible 
informant. 


Details : Hard brush of clipped cassowary feathers and headdress of string with 
attached Nassa shells and pendant leaves of Evodia hortensis (scented). Cowrie 
necklace. Mother-of-pearl crescent. Bamboo lime-box (probably traded from 
Tshambuli) with serrated lime stick. Waist string with Conus top ornaments. 
Traces of scarification round breasts. 


Right. A very intelligent, humorous man, probably my most knowledgeable 
informant—a man to whom his elders entrusted secret knowledge because they had 
no fear of his declaring the secrets in a sudden fit of temper. 

Ornaments similar to above. 


Feathers on short springy pieces of cane waving as wearer walks. Bracelet of 
Conus discs. Leg bands of cowries and Nassa. Lime gourd and long lime stick with 
five pendant tassels, indicating five successful kills. 

On occasion of maven, this man’s feathers, lime gourd and stick, shells, headdress, 
etc., were borrowed by a woman who was painted in the same way as he is in this 
photograph. 
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PLATE II 


Top. Native standing on canoe prow, crossing shallow floods. He is using long 
swallow-tailed paddle. 

Bottom. A market in flooded grass country. 

People from Mindimbit meeting by arrangement with people of the Kavleman 
tribe on the floods half-way between their respective villages. The photograph 
shows men and women standing in their canoes, bartering their products. The 


Mindimbit natives bring tobacco leaves, prawns and small fish, and receive sago in 
exchange. 


PLATE 


Left. (a) Canoe prow, cut from war canoe. Collected by E. W. P. Chinnery, 
Esq., in Angerman village. 

Details : Carving of bird, ? fish eagle, gill arches and tail of fish. 

(b) Woman’s paddle, gygusa. Loc. Tambunum. Undecorated, for everyday use; 
women paddle sitting in canoe. 

(c) ? Woman’s paddle. Loc. Tambunum. The blade is elaborately carved 
with geometrical patterns. ? Carried by women in dances. 

Right. (a) Man’s paddle, kavlu ygusa. Loc. Mindimbit. Long paddles are 
used by men standing in canoe. This specimen made with a bamboo shaft and 
decorated with cassowary feathers would be used by man standing in the prow of 
a war canoe. This man carries no weapons, but uses the light bamboo shaft of the 
paddle to ward off enemy sling-spears. After victory he is entitled to wear a short 
pendant on the tip of his lime-stick for every man killed by the man in his canoe. 

(b) Spear, wigkua. Loc. Tambunum. 

(c) Spear, wigkua. Loc. Tambunum. 

(d) Spear, mart wigkua. Loc. Mindimbit. 

(e) Spear. Loc. Tambunum. 

(b)-(e) are highly decorated war spears,such as must not be used in brawls within 
the village. The last (e) is the type of spear that is flung into the breast (#.¢., gable 
front) of the ceremonial house on returning from successful fight. 

(f) Man’s war paddle, ygusa. Loc. Tambunum. Such a paddle of hard wood 
with cassowary feathers would be used by men in war canoe. On ordinary occasions 
a man would use a similar long paddle, but without feather brush. 

Detail : Swallow-tail blade, adapted for punting over shallow water, Saccharum 
spontaneum, etc. 


PLATE IV 


Left. Spear throwers, wawt-a-kaino. 

(a)-(g) Loc. Tambunum. These specimens are of the type recently used in 
war. The shaft is made of bamboo, a portion of the bamboo tube being cut away, 
leaving a groove in which the spear shaft lies, the heel of the spear being against a 
septum of the bamboo, i.e., the spear-thrower is of the female type. On the side is 
attached a flattened guide variously carved—most usually to represent birds of 
various species. 

(hk) and (¢) Loc. Malingei. These two specimens were made of wood for cere~ 
monial connected with initiation, shell currency being attached to the spear- 
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thrower for presentation, ¢.g., presentations to the mother’s clan are usually per- 
formed in this way. 

In both these specimens the ornamented guide is so overdeveloped that the 
spear-thrower could not be used for throwing spears. 

(j) and (k) Loc. Tambunum. These are two very old spear-throwers beautifully 
carved and thickly patinated by the smoke of the house. 

(1) Loc. Malingei. A very poor specimen having the same ceremonial uses as 
(a) and (3). 

(m) Mevii. Loc. Mindimbit. Sling spear to be thrown by means of spear- 
thrower. 

Spear-throwers are chiefly used in fighting in canoes. The warrior stands with 
a foot on each of the side edges of the canoe and throws more easily at right angles 
to the length of the canoe. 

Right. Lime boxes, tavo. 

(a) Loc. Timbunke. This specimen was made in Timbunke, apparently in 
imitation of specimens from Eibom and Tshambuli. 

(0) and (c) Loc. Tambunum. Gourds with incised designs. The incisions are 
rubbed with charcoal or lime, to bring out the patterns. These patterns are partly 
geometrical but include faces of spirits which live in trees. 

(d) Loc. Mindimbit. Gourd with incised geometrical design of squares, which 
was cut at Mindimbit. I never saw any other specimen of this type of design and 
suspect that the pattern was copied from some foreign source. 


(e) Loc. ?. Gourd with pattern of rings, etc. Probably made in Eibom or 
Tshambuli. 


PLATE V 


Left. Large pot, pam-au. Loc. Tambunum. This and many other shapes of 
pots in the same style are made in Eibom and bought by the Iatmiil for cooking, etc. 
This particular type is used for storing sago. The pots are made and fired by the 
women and the ornamentation is done while the clay is soft—but I do not know 
anything of the significance of the designs. 

Right. Pot, nambwi-au. Loc. Tambunum. This is an example of the type of 
pottery made by the Tshuosh tribe, north of the Sepik. The patterns, in this case 
said to represent sharks, are apparently cut after the clay has hardened. 
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TOTEM STONES OF THE KANTYU TRIBE, CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA, NORTH QUEENSLAND? 


By URSULA McCONNEL 


Bf Kantyu tribe is situated on the upper tributaries of the 

Archer River amongst the foot hills of the Great Dividing 
Range. This tribe has lost most of its hunting grounds, which are 
now in the possession of cattle stations. The social organization 
of the tribe has consequently deteriorated and might have remained 
an enigma had not the Government of Queensland reserved a strip 
of land along the Gulf of Carpentaria for the protection of the native 
inhabitants, who were thus able to preserve their social customs. 
The Wik-munkan on the lower Archer, whose territory is sheltered 
by the Reserve, have a totemic system sufficiently similar to that 
of the Kantyu to admit of comparison and offer a clue to the inter- 
pretation of the latter. The Kantyu, on whose ridgy country stones 
are abundant, use these in the same way as the Wik-munkan use 
ant-beds on the lower Archer, where stones are practically non- 
existent and ant-beds are common. The ordered arrangements 
of ant-beds at the bream and cuscus auwa described in the foregoing 
article on the Wik-munkan totemic system,? are culturally similar 
to the arrangements of stones at the totemic centres of the Kantyu 
tribe. Only two old men, now in their dotage, were capable of 
supplying information about these stones, and this was only gleaned 
from memories of what their father had told them in the days before 
the white man came. 


Six miles from Coen, on Emily Creek, the totem centre of the 
red kangaroo is situated. Here stones ranging from a few inches 
to two or three feet in height have been placed erect in a long line, 


1This paper was read at the Brisbane Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1930. 


The Wik-Munkan Tribe of Cape York Peninsula. Part II. Totemism. 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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running parallel with the creek along the ridge and across a gully. 
These stones are said to be kangaroo—male, female and young 
ones (according to size), going in single file as kangaroos do. The 
first stone is larger than the others and represents an old-man 
kangaroo in the lead. Alongside are occasional short lines of similar 
erect stones and lying about in the vicinity are a great many more 
stones, which appear to belong to the locality. Tradition has it 
that these stones have been placed there by people a long time ago 
who now live in the creek alongside and who come up at night time 
amongst the stones. These are obviously the kangaroo clan ancestors, 
like those of the native-cat and dingo totems on the lower Archer. 
A mile or so away is a group of three stones, close by a very old tree, 
which represent the heart and liver of the red kangaroo. These 
apparently are sub-totems of the kangaroo clan. It is believed that 
when the tree falls, the last old man of the clan will die. 

Half a mile from the police station at Coen, tucked away amongst 
the trees near a bridle-track, is a cleared circular space in the centre 
of which is a group of three stones, representing, according to their 
varying sizes, father, mother and baby rock-cod, 1.e., the rock-cod 
family—ancestors of the rock-cod clan, of which only an old man 
now remains. The sweeping away of leaves and tidying of this 
little haunt is said to cause the rock-cod to go out into all the creeks 
and rivers and ensure a plentiful supply everywhere. No doubt, 
in early times before the privacy of the spot was destroyed, the 
ceremony was accompanied by a more complex ritual, with the usual 
mysterious movements and injunctions to “come up plenty” in 
the following season. 

There are arrangements of stones at other totem centres, which 
I did not see, belonging to the Kantyu tribe, and near Ebagoola 
is a heap of stones belonging to the Koko-olkolo tribe which is said 
to represent a heap of roots and to belong toa root totem. Although 
the information regarding these stones is so fragmentary it is obvious 
that they are of the same nature as the ant-beds, trees and rocks of 
the totem centres in the neighbouring Wik-munkan tribe, and that 
they were associated like these with a simple type of ancestor cult, 
“increase”’ ceremonies and a localized mythology. As such 


they are no longer mere objects of speculation and curiosity, but 
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become vibrant with personality and meaning, embodying the 
sentiments of the clan, the prestige of its traditions, and the authority 
of its laws. They are the material vehicle by means of which these 
are solidified and perpetuated. They symbolise the biological, 
economic and religious unity of the clan. In the dramatic arrange- 
ment of the stones, the creative instinct has sought to express its 
ideas and feelings. 

For some years past the Royal Society of South Australia has 
drawn attention to ordered arrangements of stones made by the 
aborigines in South Australia, Victoria and Western Queensland. 
Unfortunately, although some of these stones were recorded in the 
diary of O’Halloran during an expedition against the natives in 
1841, no systematic attempt was made to collect scientific data 
concerning them until the aborigines to whom they were significant 
had either disappeared or had forgotten their traditions. Conse- 
quently, the information obtained is very incomplete. The stories 
told are similar to those told in the north, namely, that the stones 
were put there a long while ago by people who play about them at 
night-time, and that the touching of the stones is followed by grave 
consequences. These interesting stones in the south appear to 
belong to a totemic system similar to that of the Wik-munkan and 
Kantyu tribes of Cape York Peninsula. The stone structures 
resembling hollow vessels which were found in the Flinders range 
and on the Adelaide to Broken Hill Railway,‘ are said to be associated 
with rain-making ceremonies, and to have formed a rain-totem centre. 
They may possibly represent wells or water holes. In the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute (Vol. LV), Professor Wood 
Jones drew attention to stones at the Gungra clay-pits near 
McDonald’s Peak, 540 miles north-west of Adelaide, said by the 
natives to have been placed there by people long ago. The fact 
that the name metia used for these people, is also used for the 
“ frilled ” or “ Jew” lizard suggests that these stones were totemic 
and represented clan ancestors. Similar stones at Tea-tree clay 
pan are said to be the tracks of a large animal, whilst at Durham 

3J. W. Bull, Early Experiences of Colonial Life in South Australia, 1878, p. 161. 


‘Described by Mr. C. P. Mountford, Trans. & Proc. Royal Soc. S.A., Vol. LI, 
1927, 169-172. 
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A. “ Heart and liver’ of kangaroo—totem centre of kangaroo sub-totem near 


Emily Creek. 


B. Rock-cod totem centre near Coen (father, mother and baby 
rock-cod\. 
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Line of stones at kangaroo totem centre near Emily Creek. 
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Downs, Queensland, stones radiate like a pathway from a little 
cave said to have been inhabited by people a long time ago. The 
pathway appears to be culturally similar to pathways pointed out 
at various totemic centres belonging to the Wik-munkan. 


Perhaps the most dramatic instance of carved stones is that 
recorded by Mr. C. P. Mountford.5 A carving in the shape of 
Crocodtlus porosus is situated 200 yards from a creek near Parramatta. 
Traditions in the neighbourhood tell of a salt-water lake which 
gradually receded and of a large monster which lived in the water 
and attacked people. The finding of fossil remains of Crocodilus 
porosus in Lake Eyre suggests that the crocodile may have been at 
one time a totem in these parts and that the rock-carving is associated 
with its totem centre. 


Professor Radcliffe-Brown® drew attention to the existence in 
Western Australia of a clay pan such as that described by Professor 
Wood Jones and pointed out that “ totemic ceremonial grounds are 
found from the western coast northwards of the Gascoyne River 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and eastwards as far as the Dieri, who 
combine localised totemism with patrilineal descent. Wherever 
this form of social organization is found, there are special totemic 
centres at which ceremonies for a particular totem are regularly 
performed. At such centres there is usually an outcrop of rock, 
a cave or a tree or trees which play some part in the ceremony. 
Sometimes the ceremonial ground is marked by heaped up lines 
of soil or stones in heaps or lines. One essential feature of this 
type of totemism is the belief in totemic ancestors who established 
the totemic centres and first performed the ceremonies. These 
are supposed to have made the ceremonial grounds whether artificial 
or natural.”” To this wide area in which this type of totemism 
prevails, may now be added that of the Archer and Holroyd Rivers 
in Cape York Peninsula, a fact which shows how widespread is this 
type of totemic culture in which arrangements of stones play an 


occasional part. 
URSULA McCONNEL 


LIII, 1929, 245-248. 
*Man. Vol. XXVI, 1926, 133. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE KIMBERLEY DIVISION, 
NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By A. P. ELKIN 


Oho Kimberley Division of Western Australia is about one and 
a half times the area of the State of Victoria. It is divided 
naturally into three regions which for the sake of convenience may 
be called (1) the Southern Kimberley, consisting of the Fitzroy 
Valley and the country on the south of this, including the hinterland 
of Broome and La Grange; (2) Northern Kimberley, the rough 
mountainous country north of the King Leopold Ranges and west 
of Cambridge Gulf and the Durack Range, and (3) Eastern Kimberley, 
which includes the Ord River Valley, Hall’s Creek district and the 
country south of this to Sturt Creek. 


The southern and eastern regions have been settled by the 
whites for over forty years. Sheep and cattle stations are conducted 
in the former, and until the recent introduction of sheep, cattle 
stations only in the latter. In addition, pearl fishing has been an 
important industry, with its headquarters at Broome. The northern 
region has almost completely defied white settlement. Several 
attempts have been made, but only one cattle station remains, 
though in addition, there are three religious Missions and one Govern- 
ment Aboriginal Station. This part of the Kimberley Division is 
very rugged, and, in parts, almost inaccessible. It is only of grazing 
value in isolated patches. It is, however, well watered, thanks to 
the tropical rains which average about sixty inches in some parts, 
as compared with twenty-six inches and less in the other Kimberley 
regions, and it abounds with fish, game, reptiles and various edible 
fruits and plants. Needless to say, the natives arestill very numerous 
there and have not decreased much in the past generation. But in 
Eastern and Southern Kimberley, the usual decrease of the aboriginal 
population which is consequent on white settlement has taken place. 
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There are, or were, about thirty tribes, the names and locations 
of which are given on the map. The former population as estimated 
roughly by myself was about ten thousand, while the present number 
is about five or six thousand. The Yauor, Djukan, Ngormbal, 


or 


KIMBERLEY DIVISION 
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S, Types of social organization referred to: 
l- I. Karadjeri, with sections. 


is II. Nyul-nyul, with sections. 

III. Bardi, with neither moieties nor sections. 
g IV. Ungarinyin, with patrilineal moieties. 
re) V. Forrest River, with patrilineal moieties. ‘ 
y 
le 


VI. Wolyamidi=Forrest River with sub-sections. 
VII. Lunga=Nyul-nyul with sub-sections. 


Djabera-djaber, Nyul-nyul, Waruwa, Ungami, Kunan, Bunapa, 


IS Djaru, Malngin and Mirun have certainly decreased by over fifty 
n per cent. In fact, the Djukan, Ngormbal, Djabera-djaber and 
al Waruwa are now represented by only a few individuals, and the 


yi Nyul-nyul by about ten per cent. of its original number. 
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It is, indeed, remarkable to find so many tribes in such a com- 
paratively small area as the Kimberley, but most of the area is 
good ‘‘ blackfellow ’’ country. There is abundant food and water 
except in the extreme south, which merges into the Great Sandy 
Desert, while the various river valleys, mountain ranges and inlets 
provide natural boundaries for the various tribes, sub-tribes and 
local hordes. But it is even more remarkable to find a great diversity 
of types of social organization, more particularly as regards kinship 
systems and marriage divisions, and also many differences in material 
culture in various parts of the area. For example, only to mention 
the latter in passing, the making of stone spear-heads by pressure- 
flaking is only practised in the northern parts of the area; the spear 
here is composite, with a shaft consisting of bamboo at the ““ womera ”’ 
end, and wood at the end to which the stone point is attached, but 
further south, the spear is simply a long pointed stick ; the spear- 
throwers in these two parts also differ, and, indeed, I do not think 
any were used in Dampier Land until recently. A heavy shield 
with rounded ends is made in the La Grange district, while in Dampier 
Land and along the Fitzroy a lightwood shield with pointed ends 
and a markedly convex face is made; but there are no shields at 
all in Northern Kimberley except amongst the Wurara who make 
a thick cumbersome weapon of a very light wood. Boomerangs 
of differert types are made in the eastern and southern regions 
respectively, but are not made at all in the northern region ;_bull- 
roarers have a special key-like pattern in the Karadjeri tribe, no 
pattern at all in the Bardi, and concentric circles in Eastern Kim- 
berley, but they were not made by the Northern Kimberley tribes 
until recently, and crudely, by the Wurara ; and so we might go on. 
Roughly speaking, there are four main divisions in the Kimberley 
as far as material culture is concerned, namely: La Grange and 
surrounding district, which has definitely influenced the tribes to 
the east and south-east ; Dampier Land and the Fitzroy Valley ; 
Eastern Kimberley, which is allied in various ways with North and 
Central Australia, and Northern Kimberley which is comparatively 
backward in material culture, apart from the difficult technical 
process of pressure-flaking. This distribution raises a number of 
interesting problems, but just as interesting are those problems raised 
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by the diversities and distribution of types of social organization in 
such a comparatively small area.! 


KINSHIP SYSTEMS IN THE KIMBERLEY AREA? 
Karadjert Type. 

Just on the south of the Kimberley Division, amongst the 
Kariera and other tribes of the De Grey River District, we have the 
now well-known kinship type in which descent is reckoned through 
two lines only, father’s father being classified with mother’s mother’s 
brother, and mother’s father with father’s mother’s brother, and in 
which the usual marriage is between cross-cousins or persons classified 
as such. But as we pass to the south-west corner of the Kimberley 
Division we find a modification of this system amongst the inland 
division of the Karadjeri and the Yauor. In the first place, descent 
is here reckoned through three lines, namely, through the father’s 
father, mother’s mother’s brother and the mother’s father with 
whom the father’s mother’s brother is classified. Of course, it does 
not follow that in every particular instance descent is in actual fact 
reckoned through three lines only, for in many cases mother’s father 
is not father’s mother’s brother, though legally he could be. On 
the other hand, father’s father cannot be mother’s mother’s brother, 
and so these two are not classified together. They come from 
different hordes and are denoted by different terms, kaludz and kami 
respectively. In the second place, marriage is allowed with own 
mother’s brother’s daughter, but not with father’s sister’s daughter. 
Incidentally, and significantly, this union is prohibited by the 
interesting terminological device of using the one term, tabalu, for 
father and his sister, as though the latter were a female father, 


1The writer spent twelve months (October, 1927-October, 1928) in the Kimberlies 
engaged in research for the Australian National Research Council: about six months 
in Dampier Land and La Grange, two on the Forrest River, two and a half in the 
Walcott Inlet district about 200 miles west of the latter, and about a month travelling 
from Wyndham to Derby by way of the Ord and Fitzroy Rivers. This enabled him 
to gain a perspective of the various systems and customs, as well as to study some 
of them fairly intensely. Since then, further intensive work has been done by Mr. R. 
Piddington at La Grange, and in psychology, by Professor Porteus, at various points 
in Dampier Land and East Kimberley. It is hoped that more intensive work in 
limited areas will now be done. 

%See table, p. 300-301. 
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implying that her daughter is the equivalent of father’s daughter, 
that is, of own sister, and therefore not eligible in marriage. The 
classification of father’s mother’s brother with mother’s father is, 
of course, causally connected with the permitted marriage with 
mother’s brother’s daughter, while the distinction of father’s father 
from mother’s mother’s brother is similarly connected with the 
prohibition of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage. 


Now these facts suggest the question: why should bilateral 
cross-cousin marriage be superseded by unilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, and why should the ineligible cousin be father’s sister’s 
daughter ? Needless to say, neither in this instance nor in the 
further extension of the prohibited degrees are any biological factors 
taken into account. The belief in the pre-existence of spirits 
together with the belief that the father’s relation to his child is 
spiritual and sociological, and not physiological, precludes this.® 
Rather is the answer associated on the one hand with the complete 
- avoidance of the wife’s mother which prevails in Australia, and on 
the other, with the strong desire to maintain the solidarity of the 
father’s (that is, one’s own) local horde. In other words, a man 
desires to be as free of each member of that horde, including his own 
father’s sister, as he is of his father. But if a man makes this woman 
his wife’s mother, he may no longer see nor have any social inter- 
course with her. And further, there is the additional complication 
that in the Kimberlies as a whole a man completely avoids, or 
observes restricted intercourse with, his wife’s mother’s brother— 
an impossible position if marriage with father’s sister’s daughter 
were allowed, for then wife’s mother’s brother would be a man’s own 
father. Thus, given the taboo on wife’s mother and the associated 
taboo on her brother, we can understand the growing aversion to 
marriage with father’s sister’s daughter. The former of these 
taboos seems to be fundamental in aboriginal social life, while the 
latter is derived from it on the principle of the equivalence of brothers 
and sisters as children of the one womb, and members of the one 
horde. The equivalence by reason of blood relationship is always 
the more intense, but membership of the same horde also tends to 


*See below, p. 321. 
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equalize social position in the eyes of members of other hordes. 
This tendency is more marked in some tribes than in others, and 
reaches its greatest development in the Ungarinyin where a person 


- is related to each local horde as though it were one person; if he 


avoids one, he avoids all its members; if one member is a wife’s 
mother to him, all the others are the object of the same taboo which 
he must observe towards her, be they her sisters, brothers, fathers 
or father’s sisters and so on. 


There is another factor operating in this prohibition of marriage 
with father’s sister’s daughter, namely, the desire, as it was put to 
me, to be free not only of one’s father’s (or father’s father’s) country, 
but also of one’s father’s mother’s country. Now if a man married 
his father’s sister’s daughter, then his father’s mother would become 
wife’s mother’s mother, and unless she were very old, he would 
be obliged to observe a taboo towards her almost as severe as the 
mother-in-law taboo. Moreover, her husband, that is, his own 
father’s father would also become subject to the same taboo which 
is imposed on wife’s mother’s parents. Therefore, father’s mother 
must not be made wife’s mother’s mother; that is, marriage with 
father’s sister’s daughter must be avoided. 


This may be viewed from a slightly different angle. Marriage 
with mother’s brother’s daughter means that father’s mother may 
actually be mother’s father’s sister (and amongst the inland Karadjeri 
they are classed together as dzambad) ; that is, she may belong to 
the ‘‘ country,” the local horde, which includes mother’s father, 
mother, mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s son and daughter (a 
possible wife), and so on in the male line. But as no taboo associated 
with the mother-in-law is imposed on the mother and others men- 
tioned, a man shrinks from making any member of that horde his 
wife’s mother’s mother and so breaking up the solidarity of the 
horde so far as his relations with it are concerned. 


Nor is this mere inference, for amongst the coastal division 
of the Karadjeri we find that though father’s mother is still given 
as mother’s father’s sister, yet the term for mother’s father, dzambad, 
is no longer applied to her ; instead, she is classified with mother’s 
brother’s daughter and wife (kabali), thus showing that neither 
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father’s mother nor mother’s father’s sister are the object of any 
taboo such as is observed towards wife’s mother’s mother. 


The coastal Karadjeri system is really the same as the inland 
system apart from the point just mentioned—a point which could 
suggest that marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter is beginning 
to be regarded unfavourably. But it is difficult to say whether 
this is a local development or the result of influence from the tribes 
around Broome, which prohibit first-cousin marriage and possess 
kinship systems of the Aranda type. Members of the Karadjeri 
tribe have for years associated with these tribes, being employed 
together in and around Broome, and having the same section system 
as the latter, could not but be affected by their kinship system. 
Now in the Djukan, Ngormbal and Nygina tribes as well as in the 
more distant Djabera-djaber and Nyul-nyul, father’s mother is 
kabalt and mother’s father and his sister, dzamun (the Karadjeri 
dzambad), and when Karadjeri folk conversed or conferred with 
members of these tribes, these terms would naturally be used. 
It is therefore most likely that the use of the term kabali for father’s 
mother as distinct from dzambad, mother’s father (and even father’s 
mother’s brother), by the coastal Karadjeri and their northern 
neighbours, the Yauor, is the result of northern influence, and the 
same is probably also true of the tendency to view with disfavour 
marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter. ; 


This, however, is a change which according to the principles of 
horde solidarity and matrilineal blood ties would be, and is, welcomed. 
We have already noticed reasons for prohibiting marriage with 
father’s sister’s daughter, more especially the desire to avoid bringing 
father and his sister under taboos which would be incurred by 
marriage with the latter’s daughter, and which would break the 
solidarity of the father’s horde so far as the particular bridegroom 
and his brothers are concerned. Thus it is that in arranging a 
marriage, the chief consideration is to find a mother-in-law in a 
horde which is not closely bound to the suitor’s horde by blood ties 
or by nearness of locality—to get, as the natives say, a mother-in-law 


*A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 50-52, for the Aranda type. 
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from “ little bit long way ”’ both in blood and locality. And even 
though a man marries his own mother’s brother’s daughter (I found 
seven cases of this amongst the Karadjeri), he only does so if mother’s 
brother’s wife satisfies these conditions. 

The prohibition of marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter 
definitely comes later in north-west Australia than the prohibition 
of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage, but like the latter, it is also 
associated with the desire to preserve the solidarity of closely related 
hordes and clans, that is to say, with the desire to avoid being forced 
to observe a taboo on, or adopt a reserved attitude towards, any 
members of a closely related horde. There is, however, a difference 
in the relationships on the father’s and mother’s sides respectively. 
The father is bound to his child by spiritual, ceremonial and socio- 
logical ties. He “ finds ”’ the child in a dream or vision and there- 
after becomes its social father, and as such, must in due time hand 
on to the child, if a male, his share of the ceremonial and sacred 
inheritance of the tribe, and whatever sex it be, give it its social 
status and take part in the negotiations for its marriage. But the 
bond between a person and his mother, and also his mother’s brother, 
mother’s mother and her brother, is one of flesh, for ultimately they 
have all been incarnated through the womb of the one mother, an 
ancestor in the female line, such as mother’s mother’s mother. 
It is for this reason that mother’s brother is, as it were, a male 
mother ; in some Kimberley tribes, a man touches his abdomen as 
a method of denoting the relationship of mother’s brother to sister’s 
child, while an involuntary movement in the abdominal muscles 
notifies a man that his mother’s brother or sister’s child is coming 
to see him. Further, a man and his sister’s son protect one another 
and if, as may happen amongst the Ungarinyin, they are opposed to 
one another in a fight, they take care not to hurt one another. 
Lastly, in tribes like the Kariera, inland Karadjeri and Yauor, the 
mother’s brother shows his special interest in his sister’s son by 
giving him, if possible, his daughter in marriage. This, however, 
places a restriction on social intercourse between the two men 
concerned, for a reserved attitude must always be adopted between 
son-in-law and father-in-law ; indeed, in these tribes a mother’s 
brother-sister’s son taboo is observed whether a man actually 
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marries the daughter of his mother’s brother or not, for the latter 
is a potential wife’s father. But we can easily appreciate the 
willingness with which the prohibition of matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage would be received, for it does away with the necessity of a 
taboo between persons so closely bound together as mother’s brother 
and sister’s son. 


Forrest River Type. 


If we pass several hundred miles to the north-east of the 
Karadjeri to the Forrest River tribes, we again find a growing 
tendency to prohibit cross-cousin marriage. Descent is here traced 
through three lines only, the father’s father’s line being distinguished 
from the mother’s mother’s brother’s, whereas father’s mother’s 
brother and mother’s father are classified together, and could be 
the one person. Again, a man looks to his mother’s brother to give 
him his daughter in marriage, and I found five cases of such marriage. 

But the system is nearer than the Karadjeri to the Kariera in 
that a man may also marry his father’s sister’s daughter, though it 
rarely happens. I found only one example in spite of a fairly 
complete genealogical examination. Still, father’s sister is not 
called by the term for father as amongst the Karadjeri, though again 
she is not classified with wife’s mother in spite of the fact that her 
daughter is classified with wife, normba. Mother’s brother’s wife, 
however, is always classified as wife’s mother. Further, my 
genealogical evidence suggests that the distinction of mother’s 
mother’s brother from father’s father is a tendency rather than a 
long established rule. These facts suggest a growing aversion to 
marriage with father’s sister’s daughter. 

The Forrest River system is obviously a step between the 
Kariera and inland Karadjeri systems, and a comparison of the three 
systems shows definitely that patrilateral cross-cousin marriage is 
prohibited before marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter. It is 
also interesting to notice that father’s mother is classified with wife 
as in the coastal Karadjeri and Yauor tribes. Incidentally, father’s 
father is called brother, the correct spouse of normba, wife. And 
finally, we see again that the primary factor in the prohibition of 
cross-cousin marriage is the desire to keep the father’s and father’s 
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mother’s hordes free from any taboos which would be incurred by 
marriage with father’s sister’s daughter. 


Nyul-nyul Type. 

The principle of choosing the mother-in-law from a horde which 
is not related closely by blood or neighbourhood is exemplified 
very Clearly in tribes like the Nyul-nyul and Bardi of Dampier Land. 
These have kinship systems of the Aranda type ; that is, they trace 
descent through four lines, distinguishing in terminology, as in fact, 
between four families in the grandparents’ generation, prohibit 
cross-cousin marriage, and, in terminology at least, allow marriage 
with certain types of second-cousins. But in actual practice, 
second-cousin marriage is rare and is disparaged. A man is con- 
sidered ‘‘ hard-up,’’ and is even despised, if he marries his own 
second-cousin. Now, the usual marriage in tribes with the Aranda 
type of kinship is with mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter, but informants with whom I discussed this always main- 
tained that this was too close, “ all in one line.” 

We should notice that in the Kimberlies, as elsewhere in 
Australia, for example, the north-east of South Australia, the 
mother’s mother’s brother is a pivotal relative: he is even of more 
importance than mother’s brother, being the latter’s mother’s 
brother, and is the most important man of the second ascending 
generation. Though a person may not know or remember the names 
of his grandparents, he can generally recall the name of his mother’s 
mother’s brother. He shares in the same inheritance of flesh and 
blood through a common matrilineal ancestress as already explained. 
The mother’s mother’s brother again is the authority in the matri- 
lineal group of relatives ; he takes an important part in the arrange- 
ment of his sister’s daughter’s son’s marriage and also in the latter’s 
initiation. Now, these facts and sentiments give rise to a reluctance 
to marriage with his daughter’s daughter, for this would involve a 
partial avoidance of this very mother’s mother’s brother who would 
now become wife’s mother’s father, wainman (Nyul-nyul tribe), 
and also a complete avoidance of the daughter whom he “ found.” 
The feeling amongst the Nyul-nyul and Bardi is much the same as 
exists in north-east South Australia where an informant maintained 
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that a man could not marry into his wita line, that is, the line of 
his mother’s mother’s brother ; he was referring more particularly 
to the latter’s daughter’s daughter. It was unthinkable. Moreover, 
in answer to my question regarding the meaning of wita, he said 
authority, “ boss.”® And so, the Nyul-nyul and Bardi say that a 
man’s wife and mother-in-law must come from “ little bit long 
way,” meaning “long way ”’ in blood relationship and also in the 
geographical situations of the hordes concerned. This principle 
which we also saw operating in the Karadjeri tribe, could account 
for the changes in the marriage rules from the Kariera to the Nyul- 
nyul type. 

There is one marriage prevailing in tribes with the Nyul-nyul 
type of kinship system and marriage law, which seems inconsistent 
with the dislike of marriage with own second-cousin, namely, that 
with own sister’s son’s daughter. As sister’s son is a junior equivalent 
of mother’s brother, this marriage is almost equal to cross-cousin 
marriage, and at any rate, sister’s son’s daughter is just as much in 
“one line’’ as mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter. 
But in spite of this, it is a recognized mechanism for obtaining a 
young wife, that is, one of the second descending generation. Some 
Karadjeri and Forrest River informants claimed that this marriage 
was also legal in their tribes, provided, of course, as in the Nyul-nyul 
tribe, the sister’s son’s wife was a “‘ proper ”’ mother-in-law, coming 
from “little bit long way” as explained. If this marriage were 
practised only in tribes of the Karadjeri type, we might infer that 
it represented a step between first- and second-cousin marriage, 
comparable to a marriage which does sometimes occur in north-east 
South Australia, namely, with the daughter of mother’s brother’s 
daughter. But the real motive in the Kimberlies is, I think, the 


5This was during field work in South Australia in 1930. See Oceania, Vol. II, 
No. I, pp. 51-57. These tribes possess matrilineal moieties, while the Nyul-nyul has 
sections, without any named moieties so far as I could ascertain, and the Bardi 
possesses neither moieties nor sections. It is therefore all the more interesting to find 
the same sentiments regarding the mother’s mother’s brother in all three. The 
informant referred to was mixed Ngameni and Dieri, and it is only right to add that 
some older Dieri men did not agree with him about the prohibition of second cousin 
marriage, although they did agree about the importance of the mother’s mother’s 
brother. 
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provision of a young wife, even at the cost of legal inconsistency. 
But, of course, this marriage does not impose a taboo between a man 
and his mother’s brother or mother’s mother’s brother, that is, it 
does not impose a taboo on any member of what the South Australian 
Ngameni call the wita line. 


The taboo on sister’s son which this marriage involves is regular 
in tribes of the Kariera, inland Karadjeri and Forrest River types, 
in which sister’s son is potential daughter’s husband. But it is 
strange to find it persisting in tribes of the Nyul-nyul type in which 
the mother’s brother is no longer avoided in any way. The taboo, 
however, is not observed on all sister’s sons in these tribes, but only 
in the special cases in which a man is willing to be deprived of the 
freedom of his sister’s son’s camp in return for the latter’s daughter. 
The sister’s son’s patrilineal horde, that is, the horde into which the 
sister married, is undoubtedly the deciding factor. If she were 
married to a man of a distant horde and, of course, went to live in 
the country of that horde according to the system of patrilocal 
marriage which prevails in Australia, then her son would be a distant 
sister’s son as far as locality is concerned, and so those ties which 
close neighbourhood and frequent association engender would not 
exist to any great degree. In such a case, a man would be willing 
to make his sister’s son his wife’s father, provided the latter’s wife 
was a “ proper’ mother-in-law. This is definitely the way in which 
the native mind works in Dampier Land. If such a marriage is 
decided upon, sister’s son’s wife is called yala, but if not, then vragen. 


Some informants of the Lunga tribe in Eastern Kimberley also 
claimed that this was a legal marriage, whereas their south-eastern 
neighbours, the Djaru, said that it was only allowed in the case of 
tribal sister’s son’s daughters. It is, however, difficult to obtain 
satisfactory information in the present depleted state of these tribes, 
though further field work may clear up this point. 


All the Kimberley tribes possess another mechanism to enable 
a man to have a young wife in his old age, namely, the exchange of 
sister’s daughters. That is, a man takes part in the negotiations 
concerning the marriage of his sister’s daughter to his wife’s mother’s 


brother. In this way, the latter obtains a wife from the second 
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descending generation. The terminology suggests this, for sister’s 
daughter’s husband is classified with wife’s mother’s brother. 


The Bardi Type. 


The kinship system of the Bardi, the northern neighbours 
of the Nyul-nyul, presents a variation from the Nyul-nyul system, 
which is very interesting as illustrating the general theme which 
we have been discussing. This tribe does not possess any marriage 
divisions—moieties or sections—although its southern neighbour 
whose language is only a dialectical variation of its own possesses 
the section system. Now, this absence of the dual division has 
resulted in a divergence in the descent of terms and along with this, 
a divergence in social custom. In systems of the Nyul-nyul and 
Aranda type, mother’s mother’s brother’s son is usually classified 
with father, but in the Bardi he is classed with mother’s brother, 
while his sister is ‘‘ mother ’’ instead of ‘ father’s sister ’”’ or “‘ wife’s 
mother ”’ as in the regular systems. And this terminology reflects 
the fact that a man may marry the daughter, mostly tribal, of the 
“mother’s brother ’’ referred to, that is, a woman of the mother’s 
mother’s brother’s horde. 

More recently, I found a similar use of terms amongst the tribes 
of western South Australia where there is likewise an absence of the 
dual organization. This terminology seems to be based on the 
custom of regarding a cross-cousin almost as a brother or sister— 
a mode of thought which prevails not only in western South Australia 
where cross-cousin is classified with brother and sister, but also 
amongst the Bardi, where a separate term is reserved for cross- 
cousin. That being so, it follows that mother’s brother’s cross- 
cousins should be regarded as his brothers and sisters, that is, as 
“mother’s brother” and “ mother,” which is just what happens in 
the tribes mentioned. Incidentally, the same line of reasoning should 
lead to the classification of father’s cross-cousins (father’s father’s 
sister’s son, etc.), with father and his sister, but this is not the case 
in the Bardi system, though I did find it in parts of western South 
Australia. In the Bardi, therefore, the hordes of both the mother’s 
mother’s brother and the father’s mother’s brother (father’s father’s 
sister’s husband) contain ‘“ mother’s brothers.” In other words, 
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the cross-cousins of both the father and the mother are ‘“‘ mother’s 
brother ’’ and “‘ mother.”” This means that the daughter of mother’s 
mother’s brother cannot be wife’s mother (she is “‘ mother ’’), nor 
can any woman of his horde, for she will be either mother’s mother, 
“mother,” or ‘‘ cross-cousin”’; nor again, can any male member 
of the horde be vamba, wife’s mother’s brother, for he will be either 
mother’s mother’s brother, ‘‘ mother’s brother,” or “‘ cross-cousin.” 
Thus, the social solidarity of the mother’s mother’s brother’s horde 
is preserved. This is all the more important in the Bardi tribe 
because wife’s mother’s brother may also become wife’s father ; 
in other words, a man may marry his wife’s female cross-cousin— 
another result of the absence of the dual organization. 

The type marriage in this tribe is with the daughter of mother’s 
mother’s brothers son, but I did not find an instance of marriage 
with own second-cousin, and all my informants felt that such a 
marriage would not be quite “‘ straight.”” Mother’s mother’s brother 
is definitely regarded much as mother’s brother, which is quite in 
accord with the physiological views of the natives. Again, and 
connected with this, the former’s daughter is regarded much as a 
mother’s brother’s daughter, that is, like a sister. She is, as we have 
seen, called “‘ mother,” while her daughter is classified as “ sister.”’ 
Likewise, the children of mother’s mother’s brother’s son, who is a 
“mother’s brother,’ are tribal cross-cousins, but regarded as 
“brother ’’ and “sister,” and their children are usually classified 
as ‘‘ mother’s brother’’ and “ mother.”’ All this just means that 
there is a tendency to regard all the members of the mother’s mother’s 
brother’s horde in the same way—the males as “‘ mother’s brothers,” 
with the exception of those belonging to the speaker’s own genera- 
tion, who are generally classified with “ cross-cousin,’ and the 
females as “ sister.”’ 

Thus, the Bardi present an important step in the development 
of the solidarity of the horde, showing how the local organization 
can affect terminology and social behaviour. We notice especially 
the tendency to treat all the members of a horde in the same way. 
A man may not marry the daughter of his mother’s brother or of 
any man of his horde, his ‘‘ country” as it is termed. Again, a 
man may marry a woman who is classified with own mother’s father’s 
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sister or with his (own) daughter’s daughter, provided that she does 
not belong to the ‘‘ country” of either of these. That is, the pro- 
hibition of marriage with these two relatives is extended to all their 
horde “ sisters’’ irrespective of blood relationship; they are all 
regarded as dzgam (own daughter’s daughter, or mother’s father’s 
sister). Likewise, as we have noticed, a man may not marry the 
daughter of mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter, or of any woman 
of that horde; they are all thought of as “ sister.” 

This local principle, as it may be called, performs an especially 
important function in such a tribe as the Bardi which, possessing 
neither moieties nor sections, allows a much greater variety of 
marriages than tribes which do possess these marriage divisions. 
Indeed, quite a number occur between persons who in a four-section 
tribe like the Nyul-nyul, would belong to the same section and be 
looked upon much as brother and sister. But the special develop- 
ment of the local principle and of horde solidarity does in some 
measure take the place of the section system and prevent the contem- 
plation of marriage with persons of near kin. Of course, any actual 
blood relationship is known and can be traced. A further develop- 
ment of this local principle and its effect on kinship, marriage, and 
social behaviour can be seen in the Ungarinyin and other tribes just 
to the north of the Bardi. 


The Ungarinyin Type. 

The country of the Ungarinyin, Wurara and Unambal tribes is 
situated in the south-western part of what I have called the Northern 
Kimberley ; it extends from the north-western shore of King Sound 
up the coast some little distance north of the Prince Regent River, 
and inland about one hundred miles at most. The first two of these 
tribes, and I think the third also, can be grouped together as possess- 
ing a common type of kinship system. This has some features in 
common with the Aranda type: descent is reckoned through four 
lines; marriage with cross-cousins is prohibited, and the type- 
marriage is of the second-cousin variety. But whereas in other 
systems of the Aranda type, generation-levels and the balancing of 
the terms in these levels are the main controlling factors, here the 
local organization has influenced the system to a remarkable degree, 
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affecting the ordinary sequence of terms and the social behaviour 
associated with them. The general principle is that all the males 
of any one local horde are classified together under one term, and 
so too are their sisters. That is, a man and his brothers, his and 
their children, and so on, are classified together irrespective of 
generation levels. Moreover, a person of another horde observes 
the same social attitude towards all of them alike. Thus, in the 
wife’s father’s horde, a man acts towards his wife’s father’s father, 
his wife’s father’s son and so on, in the same way as he acts towards 
his own wife’s father; they are all “ wife’s father” to him. This 
implies that a man may marry his wife’s brother’s daughter, for 
wife’s brother, being wife’s father’s son, is classified with wife’s 
father, and such marriages, that is, between persons of succeeding 
generations, do occur in this area. This type of marriage is very 
rare in Australia, and is certainly not a feature of the Aranda and 
Nyul-nyul systems. 

The influence of the local organization on the kinship system 
has also affected the varieties of second-cousin marriage which are 
possible in these tribes. In the ordinary Aranda system, the type 
marriage is with the daughter of the mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter, but since the latter belongs to the same horde as mother’s 
mother, then in the Ungarinyin system she is classified with mother’s 
mother, katiyi, and therefore her daughter is mother, gadgi, and 
cannot be wife, mariyi. Likewise, it can be shown that father’s 
father’s sister’s son’s daughter, wwniyi (wife of wife’s mother’s brother, 
etc.), and mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter, malegt 
(sister’s daughter) are, with one possible tribal exception, not lawful 
spouses, though marriage with them is legal in the Aranda system. 

There is only one second-cousin marriage which is common to 
the Aranda and Ungarinyin systems, namely, with father’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s daughter, and this is especially interesting for the 
Ungarinyin do think along this line just as the Nyul-nyul, Aranda, 
Dieri and others think normally along the line of mother’s mother’s 
brother. In these, a man looks to the latter person to “ give”’ 
him a wife, whereas in the Ungarinyin, he looks to his father’s 
mother’s brother, waitgi ; in other words, he looks to the mother’s 
brother of his father instead of to the mother’s brother of his mother. 
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This shows two things, first, that in this system, father’s mother’s 
brother has superseded mother’s mother’s brother as a pivotal 
relation, and second, that the spiritual and local relationship of the 
father has superseded in social importance the blood-relationship 
of the mother’s brother. Therefore, it is the father and his mother’s 
brother (ego’s watiyt) who take the lead in arranging ego’s marriage. 
A horde is sought in which the males are waiigi to the prospective 
bridegroom, and the women, that is, their sisters and daughters, 
mariyt, wife. These women include father’s mother’s brother’s 
son’s daughter, the second-cousin referred to, and also father’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s and his son’s son’s daughter; this 
last one is the brother’s daughter of the second-cousin just mentioned, 
and a regular spouse according to the rule that a man may also marry 
his wife’s brother’s daughter. In theory, too, a man may marry 
his father’s mother, for she belongs to the class, mariyi, wife ; this, 
however, does not happen; her husband, ego’s father’s father, is 
noligi, elder brother. But I did record a case of marriage with the 
widow of father’s father’s brother, which is sociologically the same 
thing. I should also state that I did not find any instance of marriage 
with own father’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. Still, the 
principle is the same: a man marries a woman of a horde which is 
watiyt to him, and his own watigi plays an important part in the 
arrangements. Again, as in other tribes, the possible wife must 
be the daughter of a woman who is a “ proper” mother-in-law, 
that is, she must belong to a horde which is wolmigi, wife’s mother, 
to him, while the actual promising of the bride is done by her husband, 
ego’s watiyt. 


The Ungarinyin system also differs from those of the Nyul-nyul 
or Forrest River types in that it prevents marriage with sister’s 
son’s daughter and with sister’s husband’s sister. Both of these 
women are wuniyt, being distinguished from marigt, wife. This is 
clear if we remember that wife’s brother, waziyz, is a possible wife’s 
father, and therefore cannot be the husband of own sister. Further, 
since the latter may not marry watizi, her son cannot be watigt, 
wife’s father, and therefore her son’s daughter cannot be marigi, 
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wife. The fundamental prohibition here is that two men cannot 
exchange sisters in marriage. This is rare in Australia.® 


Ungarinyin Local Organization. 

The chief distinction, however, between the Ungarinyin and 
Nyul-nyul and most Australian systems is one to which reference has 
already been made, namely, that in the former, persons of succeeding 
generations who belong to one horde and are related as father’s 
father, father, son, son’s son and their brothers and sisters, and the 
brother’s children, are classified together under one term (in some 
instances there is a different term for the females) irrespective of 
generation-levels, by members of other hordes ; whereas in the other 
systems, the terms have reference to generation-levels and do not 
appear in succeeding generations.? Within a person’s own horde, 
the Ungarinyin usage distinguishes between father and brothers 
(including father’s father), and between father’s sister and sister, 
but even so, the incidence of the terms is such that, apart from blood 
relations, a man has fathers, brothers, father’s sister and sisters of all 
generations. We could therefore describe the Ungarinyin system 
as vertical, seeing that the terms cut across the generations from 
father to child, and the other systems as horizontal because of their 
definite reference to generation-levels. But the fundamental fact 


6The unilateral cross-cousin marriage of the inland Karadjeri and of the Murngin 
leads to a similar prohibition. See Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 332 and 341. 


7One term does sometimes appear in alternate generations in these kinship 
systems. This is especially interesting for it corresponds to a definite social custom, 
namely, marriage between persons of alternate generations. Thus, in a number of 
Kimberley tribes, wife’s mother’s brother and sister’s daughter’s husband are both 
ramba ; this codifies and regularizes the marriage of wife’s mother’s brother with 
ego’s sister’s daughter. Again, in the Nyul-nyul system, for example, kamad is 
mother’s mother and her brother and also the latter’s son’s children ; this is connected 
with the preceding custom. For mother’s mother’s brother’s son is classified with 
wife’s mother’s brother, who, as just stated, is husband of sister’s daughter and her 
children are kamad, the reciprocal of mother’s mother’s brother. Her marriage to 
wife’s mother’s brother lifts her children, as it were, to ego’s own generation-level. 
Likewise in the same tribe, dzalel is mother’s brother’s daughter and also mother’s 
mother’s brother’s wife : a tabulation of the fact that the former may be the latter, 
according to the custom of marriage with sister’s son’s daughter. 

There is also a reciprocal use of terms between grand-parents and children, at 
least, when the latter have grown up, and further, a man sometimes calls his grown-up 
son “ father,” and mother’s brother may refer to this “‘ nephew ”’ as “ uncle.” 
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is, as we have noticed, a special development of the local organization, 
which has not only affected social behaviour but also has considerably 
altered the usual denotation of kinship terms which prevails in 
Australia. Local organization and horde (or “‘ country ”’) sentiment 
are very important factors in marriage in the Nyul-nyul and many 
other tribes, and they do tend to group together in thought, if 
not under a common kinship term, the members of any one horde ; 
they are horde “ brothers’’ and “ sisters.”” This is particularly 


noticeable amongst the Bardi. The tendency, however, has gone. 


much further in the Yaralde system in which a single term of relation- 
ship is applied to all members of the father’s mother’s clan, and 
another term to all the members of the mother’s mother’s clan.8 
But nowhere has it been so fully developed as amongst the Ungarinyin 
and Wurara. Here, a man regards himself as related to a country 
rather than to any particular individual or individuals, though by 
“ country” he also means the members of the horde which is likewise 
a patrilineal totemic clan. So, this “country” or horde is his 
kandigi, mother’s brother, that one, his wolmiyi, ‘‘ wife’s mother,” 
and so on. 

Another interesting feature of the Ungarinyin local organization 
is that each horde possesses its own gallery of sacred paintings which 
have particular reference to the totems of the horde and more general 
reference to the life of nature and man; further, the bones of the 
deceased initiated members of each horde.are finally deposited at or 
near the horde-gallery.* These galleries are peculiar to the Ungar- 
inyin, Wurara and Unambal, though they may extend a little to the 
north of the latter’s country. But the extent of the Unambal 
country has not yet been ascertained, nor do we know anything 
definite about their northern neighbours. Now these three tribes 
possess the same type of kinship system, and so it may be that the 
galleries like this system may be connected with the special develop- 


8A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, 
Oceanta, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 224. The Yaralde tribe is on the Lower Murray. 

°A. P. Elkin, Rock-Paintings of North-West Australia, Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3. The Rev. J. R. B. Love, who conducts a mission amongst the Wurara, 
writes in a recent letter to me that in that tribe the paintings on each gallery, apart 


from the Wondjina figure, represent the totems of the horde. This confirms my 
own impressions. 
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ment of the local organization which also characterizes them, though 
whether causally or not is at present only a matter of conjecture. 


The absence of the section system, that is, the classification of a 
person’s relations into four named divisions, has certainly had a 
bearing on the development of the Ungarinyin type of kinship 
system, for such a system (or the division into eight sub-sections) 
makes it impossible to classify succeeding generations together ; 
the system would lose its usefulness if a kinship term appeared in 
more than one section.!° Moreover, it would really be impossible 
to apply the section system to the Ungarinyin terms, for the point 
about the former is the preservation of generation levels and the 
separation of father (and also mother) from children, but the Ungar- 
inyin kinship system does neither of these things. Likewise, the 
sub-section system would be of no value, for the term applied to 
any particular individual would also be found in the sub-section of 
his child and again in a third sub-section, that of his mother’s mother’s 
brother’s child, his mother’s cross-cousin. But there is no point 
in discussing such theoretical equivalences, for the mode of thought 
differs in the Ungarinyin tribe from what it is in tribes with section, 
and more especially, sub-section systems. In the former, thought 
regarding marriage, social duties and avoidances is almost completely 
localized ; it centres in the horde; whereas in the latter, such 
thought seems to be spontaneously controlled by those social 
divisions. I certainly found this to be the case on the south and 
east of the Ungarinyin. 


Inter-tribal Influence. 

But in spite of such difference, kinship systems do influence one 
another, and information which I gathered suggests that contact 
with a sub-section tribe does modify a system of the Ungarinyin 


10This does happen in some tribes on the east and north-east of Laverton, W.A., 
but the reason is that the section system has only comparatively recently spread to 
that area from tribes to the north-west. Previously, these Laverton District tribes 
had neither moieties nor sections, and they did classify cross-cousins with brothers 
and sisters. The result is that now, a person has brothers and sisters in two sections. 
I am inclined to think that a distinction in terminology will be eventually introduced. 
A. P. Elkin, The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes, Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 67-69. 
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type, more especially in the direction of narrowing the denotation 
of the terms. A tribe called the Wolyamidi seems to be, what its 
situation suggests, a kind of buffer between the Forrest River tribes, 
the Djerag, an eight sub-section tribe of Eastern Kimberley, and 
the Ungarinyin. A number of its kinship terms are Ungarinyin, 
but they have a smaller denotation than in that tribe, being limited 
to alternate generations. Other terms are used in common with the 
Djerag and Forrest.River tribes. The type-marriage is with mother’s 
brother’s daughter as at the Forrest River, but my informant also 
tried, of his own accord, of course, to fit the terms into an eight 
sub-section system. This can be done, though it means that a 
_person may marry into either or both of two sub-sections, that of 
'_ his own cross-cousin or that of his parents’ cross-cousins’ children.4 
But I am of the opinion that the introduction of the sub-section 
system into a tribe which practised cross-cousin marriage would 
sooner or later have the effect of bringing this marriage into disfavour 
and finally of prohibiting it. This process seems already to be 
operating in the condition described by my informant who applied 
the term for wife to his mother’s brother’s daughter, but added that 
he could not marry her because her mother’s sub-section was wrong. 

A question naturally arises, to which a definite answer cannot 
be given, namely: why did the northern and north-eastern 
neighbours of the Ungarinyin, that is, the Forrest River and Lower 
Drysdale River tribes, fail to develop the same type of kinship 
system as that tribe and retain the Kariera type? Their respective 
countries are of the same rugged and well-watered type. Further, 
they both possess the same patrilineal dual organization with moieties 
named after some bird or animal, and patrilineal descent of the 
social totem. I also came to the conclusion that the local hordes of 
the Forrest River tribes were, formerly at least, also patrilineal 
clans as in the Ungarinyin tribe. But in spite of the similar habitat 
of these tribes, and of the common features of theirsocial organization, 
the difference in the kinship is there. Nor has the intermingling of 
border hordes at big meetings modified the difference, so far as is 


UThe Murngin tribe of Arnhem Land furnishes an example of this. A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3, pp. 331-332. 
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known, except in the case of the Wolyamidi, and there a third 
influence, the sub-section system is also operating. Incidentally, 
this suggests that kinship systems do not spread nor modify each 
other so quickly as do initiation and burial rites which all these tribes 
possess in common. But, of course, difference ® language presents 
a greater barrier to the diffusion of the former than of the latter. 


The survey of kinship systems and marriage rules in the 
Kimberley, which we have now made, suggested that their develop- 
ment could have been from the Kariera type, through the Forrest 
River, Karadjeri, Nyul-nyul and Bardi types to the Ungarinyin, 
with possibly a Yaralde type in between the last two. But whether 
any tribe with one of these systems has passed through the suggested 
preceding stages is quite another matter. Nor is the problem solved 
by the fact that some of these tribes are neighbours, nor even by the 
remarkable fact that the Kariera, Karadjeri, Nyul-nyul, Bardi and 
Ungarinyin types proceed in geographical order from south to north. 
Indeed, this raises a further problem: why did not the Kariera, 
or the Karadjeri, or the Nyul-nyul, etc., proceed further along this 
line of change than it did? After all, the modifications may have 
arisen in one tribe and gradually spread to others. Thus the Nyul- 
nyul may have developed its system, perhaps through the influence 
of Fitzroy River tribes, and then, as seems quite likely, influenced 
the Karadjeri system, just as the Forrest River system is being 
modified through contact with the Eastern Kimberley systems of 
the Nyul-nyul type. The problem bristles with difficulties. Systems 
of the Kariera and Karadjeri type are like lonely geological residuals, 
being found isolated in the midst of other systems, on the De Grey 
and around La Grange, on the Forrest River, on the Katherine 
(the Djauan) in North Australia, in north-east Arnhem Land and 
on the Flinders Range, South Australia. But are they really 
residuals of a continent-wide system of the Kariera type? And 
does their insular character imply isolation through long periods of 
time ? Such isolation must have existed in the case of many tribes 
or groups of tribes to account for the differences in language and 
material culture as well as in kinship systems and other aspects of 
social organization. This, however, is part of a wider problem 
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dealing with the culture of all the Australian tribes, which cannot be 
discussed here. 


MARRIAGE DIVISIONS 


Many of the Kimberley tribes are divided into moieties ; some 
of these are also divided into four sections, and some again into 
eight sub-sections. Now, though the kinship system and local 
organization are the most important factors in social life and can 
carry it without this further organization into marriage divisions,}# 
yet where this does exist, it performs a useful social function by 
summarizing relationship, regularizing kinship terms, and preserving 
generation-levels. The association of the different types of kinship 
systems with these forms of marriage division is very interesting. 
Systems of the Aranda type are found in conjunction with sub- 
sections (Eastern Kimberley), sections (Fitzroy Valley and Broome- 
Beagle Bay District), in a somewhat modified form in the Ungarinyin 
with patrilineal moieties, and in only a slightly modified form in 
the Bardi with no marriage divisions at all, while systems of the 
inland Karadjeri type are found associated with sections (Karadjeri 
- and Yauor), with patrilineal moieties (Forrest River), and according 
to one informant, with sub-sections (Wolyamidi) ; in any case, this 
last does occur in north-east Arnhem Land, the Murngin tribe. 


The function of the sub-section division is to summarize and 
classify relations, social duties and avoidances into eight kinds. 
Thus, as soon as a person’s sub-section is known, all present know 
at once what his social attitude and behaviour should be towards 


them and what theirs should be towards him. The typical relatives’ 


(own and tribal) found in each of the sub-sections are (male speaking) : 
(A?) brother, father’s father who is usually classified under the term 
for elder brother ; (A?) mother’s mother’s brother ; (B") children of 
parents’ cross-cousins, wife’s brother, father’s mother’s brother ; 
(B?) cross-cousins, mother’s father, daughter’s son; (C*) wife’s 
father, sister’s son; (C?) mother’s brother; (D*) wife’s mother’s 
brother ; and (D*) son (ego’s), father, with of course in each case 


12This is the case in the Bardi tribe and also in the tribes of western South 
Australia and the south-west corner of Central Australia. 
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their sisters and alternate generations in the male line.* Now, 
generally speaking, a person adopts the same attitude to all persons 
of the same sub-section, though there is some difference in the degree 
of intensity according to the degree of relationship, whether this be 
own, horde or merely tribal; sex, too, sometimes makes a slight 
difference. But this is clear, that the system does provide a medium 
of social thought, and seems almost to dominate it. 

Further, as far as I could ascertain, a definite connection exists 
between the sub-sections and the local organization and the totemism 
associated with the latter. A man and his son belong to different 
sub-sections, the father-child couple of sub-sections, just as in the 
section system, father and child belong to different sections. Now 
in four-section tribes a person generally belongs to his father’s horde 
and to the totem of the horde, if the latter be also a clan, although 
there is also some evidence for section totems on the Lower Fitzroy, 
as in west central Queensland. But in the Kimberley tribes 
with sub-sections, a man’s “country” is the “ country” of his 
sub-section and this is different from his father’s ; and further, his 
totem is the totem of the sub-section and of the locality associated 
with it. This means that the sub-section system which, in theory 
at least, could function apart from the local organization, is 
apparently subservient to it. This becomes clearer when we realize 
that the local organization is not just a matter of the division of the 
tribal territory amongst the hordes of the tribe. Spirit-children 
beliefs, and often, too, totemic beliefs and customs are also intimately 
related to this division. Thus, amongst the Lunga and neighbouring 
sub-section tribes of Eastern Kimberley, a father “finds” his child 
by dreaming of it near the spirit-home of one of the totems of the 
tribe ; this then becomes the child’s totem, a fact which binds him 
to the locality of that totem; and with the advent of the sub- 
section system, his sub-section is also associated with that locality. 
On the other hand, his father’s sub-section is associated with another 
locality, the spirit-home of another totem. But it does not necessarily 
follow that a man’s “ country ”’ is a subdivision of the tribal territory 
comparable to a horde-country ; it may only be the spirit-home of 


13The letters are used as the symbols of the sub-sections in accordance with the 
scheme adopted in Oceania. See Vol. I, p. 56. 
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himself and his totem. We should then picture the territory of 
each horde dotted here and then with totemic spirit-centres, some 
of which belong to the fathers of the horde and the others to the 
children. If this be so, as I think quite probable, we should have to 
conclude that the effect of the sub-section system is to divide the 
spirit-centres between the generations in a regular succession. 
This avoids confusion in daily life. Of course, it implies that the 
father will use discretion with regard to the locality in which he 
dreams of his spirit-child, or that, according to another theory, he 
will use similar discretion in choosing the food which he will offer 
to his wife after ‘“ finding ” his child in a dream, for that food will 
be the child’s totem.144 This much, however, is clear, that the child’s 
totem, like his sub-section, differs from that of his father, and that 
both the sub-section and the totem are linked to well-defined localities, 
possibly within the father’s horde.® __ 

R. H. Mathews’ evidence for the sources of the Ord, Margaret 
and Fitzroy bears out what I have stated, but he definitely states 
that amongst the tribes on the border of the Kimberley Division 
and North Australia, the descent of the totem is patrilineal and that 
each father-child couple of sub-sections shares a certain number of 
totems ; that is, these totems belong to both the sub-section of the 
father and of his child. There are thus four groups of totems, 
one for each of the four couples of sub-sections. But this information 
cannot be considered quite satisfactory, for he also states that each 
sub-section “is subject to certain restrictions as to the animals and 
plants which they may search for and eat.’2® Thus, the totems 


M4Jncidentally his wife refuses the food which he then gives to someone else. 
This person eats it and becomes sick. Everybody then knows that it was not 
ordinary food, but a spirit-child which will eventually be born of the woman con- 
cerned. 


Apart from a couple of doubtful instances, no locality is associated with more 
than one sub-section, whereas, on the contrary, two or more localities are associated 
with the one sub-section. The latter could hold whether these localities be all in 
one horde-country, or in several such countries, as is most likely. 


1*R. H. Mathews, Ethnological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern 
Territory, Jnl. Roy. Geog. Soc. of Aust., Queensland Branch, Vol. XVI, 1901, 
pp. 70-72. And for the tribes at the sources of the Ord, Margaret and Fitzroy 
Rivers: R. H. Mathews, Some Aboriginal Tribes of Western Australia, Jnl. 
Roy. Soc. of N.S.W., Vol. XXXV, 1901, pp. 218-219. 
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here, too, may be divided amongst the sub-sections, though in four 
groups, showing that a special relation exists between the totems 
of father and child, such as belonging to a common horde-country. 

The combination of sub-sections with the local organization 
into patrilineal hordes presents in effect the system of patrilineal 
semi-moieties, each horde being a semi-moiety. Such a system is 
fully developed amongst the Mara and adjoining tribes on the Gulf 
of Carpentaria in North Australia.” In the Mara, these semi- 
moieties are named, but the sub-sections though present, are not 
named. The system fits in perfectly with the local organization 
into hordes, each of which belongs to one semi-moiety. Each horde, 
moreover, is a patrilineal totemic clan as amongst the Ungarinyin— 
a feature which distinguishes the Mara from the Lunga and similar 
tribes in Eastern Kimberley. The Mara kinship system is of the 
Aranda type, and its semi-moiety organization is a natural outcome 
of the combination of that system with a strong local organization 
into hordes, but it is doubtful whether this is a stage in the develop- 
ment of sub-sections ; these have almost certainly been developed 
from the four section system in conjunction with a kinship system 
of the Aranda type. The Mara system on the east of the sub- 
section area, like the Ungarinyin system on its west are peculiar local 
developments of great social interest and importance. 

The sub-section system fits in perfectly with the Aranda type 
of kinship system and marriage rule, serving as it does to separate 
cross-cousins from the children of the parents’ cross-cousins. Now 
the regular marriage is with women classified in the sub-section 
of the latter. But irregular marriages are sometimes allowed, 
namely, with a woman of the cross-cousin’s sub-section (Djaru 
tribe) or with a woman of the sub-section to which the regular wife’s 
cross-cousin belongs (Lunga tribe). That is to say, the division into 
sub-sections can be made to fit in with other marriages than those 
normally associated with the Aranda kinship system. Indeed, it is 
regularly used by the Murngin of north-east Arnhem Land, who 


Spencer, B. and Gillen, F. J., Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, 
p. 117; Spencer, B., Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914, 
pp. 60-64 ; Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, 
Oceania, Vol. I, No. , pp. 332-333. 
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allow marriage with the daughter of mother’s brother, but not of 
father’s sister, by the tribes around Katherine, North Australia, 
who practise cross-cousin marriage, and, as we have noticed, 
apparently also by the Wolyamidi with their Forrest River marriage 
rules. But all these tribes are on the border of the sub-section area, 
and no doubt the sub-section scheme has been adopted by them for 
the purpose of adjusting social relationships with their neighbours. 
It is further probable that the adoption of the sub-sections would 
ultimately affect the marriage rules and the kinship system in the 
direction of the Aranda type.1® 


The neighbours of the tribes in the Kimberley Division having 
sub-sections are, from north to south, the Forrest River tribes, 
the Ungarinyin and the Punaba and other tribes which like the 
Punaba have the four section system. The Punaba have a regular 
system for adjusting their sections to the sub-sections of their 
eastern neighbours.4® From the Punaba, the boundary of the 
sub-section system passes south-east into Central Australia to about 
the MacDonald Ranges. The tribes on the south-west of this line 
have no marriage divisions of any sort, moieties, sections or sub- 
sections, but they are gradually being influenced by the four section 
system which is spreading south-east from the regions nearer the 
coast between the Fitzroy and the Gascoyne Rivers. 


The spread of both the section and the sub-section systems is 
accompanied to some extent by a diffusion of the names of the 
divisions, and, indeed, the same names or dialectical equivalents 
are used over quite large areas, for example, all of the south-western 
corner of the Kimberley for the former, and most of Eastern 
Kimberley for the latter. But the diffusion of the names is partly 
fortuitous, for while the same four section names are used on the 
De Grey just south of the Kimberley Division as in the Lagrange, 


Above, p. 312. 
PUNABA LUNGA PUNABA LUNGA 


Djungura Paldjeri 
Djakara Burun 
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Broome and Lower Fitzroy Districts, yet they are arranged differ- 
ently. Again, east and south-east of the De Grey, there are tribes 
with only two of the four section names the same as on the De Grey. 


The meeting of tribes for ceremonial purposes, and nowadays, 
too, the mixing of members of different tribes in white employ, 
facilitates and encourages the spread of such systems of summarizing 
kinship. They are naturally of very great value at intertribal 
gatherings, enabling camping, social activities and marriages to be 
readily arranged, whereas the labour of comparing and adjusting the 
actual relationships through kinship terms alone in different 
languages, would be a very difficult process indeed. 


Descent of Marriage Divisions in Irregular Marriages. 


As is well-known, the descent of the marriage divisions, moieties 
excepted, is indirect. The child does not belong to the section 
(or sub-section) of its father or of its mother, but toa third. Now, in 
most tribes, provision is made for marriage in exceptional circum- 
stances between persons of other than the regular intermarrying 
divisions. But to which division does the child belong in these cases, 
and how is the descent determined ? The answer almost everywhere 
is, by ignoring the father and reckoning only from the mother, just 
as though she had been married to a man of the regular division 
with which her own intermarries. Thus, if ( " +i B) be the regular 
scheme of marriage and descent in a tribe having four sections, 
a man of A should normally marry a woman of B, and his children 
would belong to section D. But if there be no available women of 
B satisfying all the legal conditions, he may be allowed to take a 
wife from section D, if she belong to a distant horde ; his children 
will not now be D, but B, as though his wife were married to a man 
of section C, the section which regularly intermarries with her section, 
D. The father is simply dropped out of the calculation. The same 
principle is applied in the case of irregular marriage in tribes with 
sub-sections. It is, of course, associated with the belief in the 
inheritance of the body from the mother—not from the father—and 
with the importance of the mother’s brother in native thought. 
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This principle is also applied in assigning a native of the La 
Grange and Broome Districts to a marriage section in the De Grey 
District where the same section names are used as in the former, but 
are arranged differently : the individual’s own section is dropped 
and his father’s ignored. His mother’s section alone is considered, 
and she is, as it were, transferred in thought to the tribe in which he 
has gone to reside. He is then regarded as belonging to the section 
which is in the relation of child to her section in that tribe. Thus, 
the arrangement in the tribes around Broome is: 

( Karimba= Paldj veg 
Panaka =Burong 
while in the De Grey District it is: 
Panaka ) 
Paldjeri =Burong 
Now, a Karimba man from Broome is not classified as Karimba on 
the De Grey ; his mother’s section, Panaka, is taken into account, 
and he is then reckoned as the child of a Panaka woman of the tribe 
in the De Grey District where he has come to reside. That means, 
according to the local rule of descent, he belongs to the Burong 
section.”° 


Descent of Terms in the Bardi Tribe. 


The same matrilineal principle of descent is applied in the 
Bardi tribe in circumstances somewhat similar to the descent of 
the sections in cases of irregular marriage in the Nyul-nyul and other 
tribes. In this tribe, as we have noticed, there are neither moieties 
nor sections, and therefore marriage is controlled solely by the 
kinship and local organization. The regular marriage is with certain 
tribal second-cousins, but the absence of marriage divisions permits 
a variety of marriages which would, strictly speaking, be prohibited 
if those divisions existed. Thus, my own umban, brother, normally 
marries mala (wife), that is, his classificatory second-cousin, and 
his children, like my own, are my ala. But he may also marry my, 
and his, tribal dzal, mother’s brother’s daughter ; and if he does 


*The method of adjusting the sections between the tribes in the Laverton District 
is somewhat different. A. P. Elkin, The Social Organization of South Australian 
Tribes, Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 68. 
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this, his children are my kara, mother’s brother, and bi7i, mother— 
the terms regularly applied to the children of tribal (female) dal. 
Again, if my tribal wmban marries my own dgal, his children are my 
bor, the regular term for sister’s children, for own dzal is regarded 
in much the same way as sister. In these instances as in all others, 
the term applied to the children depends on my relationship to their 
mother, not to their father. As the natives always reason: “ from 
such (kinship term) woman, this (kinship term) child,’’ making no 
reference to the father. 


INTERACTION OF PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


This survey shows the fundamental importance of a limited 
number of social principles such as matrilineal and patrilineal 
descent, each in its own sphere, local organization and horde- 
solidarity, and the taboo on wife’s mother and other relatives by 
marriage. But, needless to say, the emphasis on these principles 
does not imply a lack of appreciation of the great importance of 
the classificatory system of kinship terminology on which social 
relationships, duties and privileges are so largely based nor of 
totemism which, as we shall see, is not merely a social device, but 
a mystical and spiritual relationship with nature and the cultural 
heroes of the tribe. 

The analysis also reveals that though these principles can be 
distinguished from each other, yet in any society they are all func- 
tioning together as a whole, interacting on, modifying or strengthen- 
ing one another. Indeed, it is just this interaction which has caused 
changes in the kinship and marriage systems of various tribes. 


Matrilineal Descent. 


The matrilineal and patrilineal principles of descent function 
in somewhat different spheres. The former is associated with the 
inheritance of the body ; that is, from the aboriginal point of view, 
physiological descent is matrilineal. This makes an equivalence in 
thought of brother, sister, mother, mother’s brother and the latter’s 
mother and her brother, and this equivalence influences social 
function, avoidance and duties. For example, in most tribes, the 
mother’s mother’s brother is a ‘‘ pivotal’ relation, and what might 
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be termed the very intensity of this relationship is a potent cause in 
prohibiting, in many tribes, marriage with own mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter. Similarly, the prohibition of marriage 
with father’s sister’s daughter is associated with the disinclination to 
treat father’s sister and his mother differently .from father, which 
would be necessary if the patrilineal cross-cousin were married. 
Likewise, a son-in-law must not only avoid his wife’s mother, but 
also her brother, and in some degree, too, her mother. 

But this principle of the equivalence of brothers and sisters 
is extended to other members of the same horde, on account of the 
sentiment attached to the latter. Thus, there is a tendency, more 
marked in some tribes than in others, but pre-eminently in the 
Ungarinyin, to regard all the members of any one horde as brothers 
and sisters, and to observe the same attitude to all alike. 

The matrilineal principle also governs descent in regard to 
kinship terms and marriage sections or sub-sections as is especially 
evident in cases of irregular marriage, and it also controls the adjust- 
ment of sections between tribes in which the sections are similarly 
named, but differently arranged. Thus, when social inheritance is 
regarded from a physiological point of view, it is reckoned matri- 
lineally. This even applies to totemism in some parts of Australia ; 
for example, in the north-east of South Australia, the social totem, 
which is referred to as “ the flesh,” is inherited through the mother. 
It is only the ceremonial totem which is handed on through the 
father.#4 


Patrilineal Descent. 

This determines a person’s place in the social, spiritual and 
ceremonial life of the tribe, and has no reference to physiological 
inheritance. The denial of physiological paternity is causally related 
to the belief in the pre-existence of spirits which are “ found” by 
the father, but incarnated through the mother. The father must 
see the pre-existing spirit-child in a dream, vision or hallucination, 
after which it is his duty to give it a definite position in society. 
This differs, however, from its position in the kinship or marriage 


A. P. Elkin, The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes, Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, p. 58. 
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division systems, which is determined through the mother, for it 
refers to the child as a “ social personality.” It is through the father 
that the child is brought into the full stream of tribal life, more 
especially, its sacred life of ritual and mythology. If the child be a 
male, the father later on plays an important part in his initiation 
and in handing on to him a knowledge of the sacred ceremonies and 
beliefs. 


The Sacred Life and Local Organization. 


Moreover, the sacred life of the tribe is connected with its local 
organization. For each horde-country is usually associated with a 
definite sacred hero (or heroes), and his exploits, the ceremonies 
instituted by him and the laws which he made. Again, the spirit- 
home of the child, a water-hole, rock, tree or other natural feature _ 
is almost always situated within the horde-country, for apart from 
the possibility of the “‘ finding ” occurring during a visit or journey 
elsewhere, the custom of patrilocal marriage ensures the “ finding ”’ 
of the child in the father’s own horde-country. Conversely, the 
sentiment attached to the horde-country is very definitely linked 
with it as the spirit-home of its members, that is, their spirit-homes 
are situated in it. Thus, a man who is away in the employment 
of the white settlers likes to return “‘ home ”’ every year for a visit, 
and finally to spend his closing days there. Old folk prefer to remain 
there in a condition of comparative starvation rather than be cared 
for at a Mission or Government Feeding Station outside the boundary 
of their own horde-country. ‘‘ This my country; that not my 
country ”’ is all they say, but that ends the matter. 


Local Organization and the Ceremonial Life. 


The sentiment attached to the horde-country is strengthened 
by the ceremonial life of the tribe. In the first place, the increase or 
talu centres for the various totems are not only situated within the 
different horde-countries, but also ,in the Kimberlies, are the responsi- 
bility of the fully initiated members of the various hordes concerned, 
who must look after the sites and perform the rites in due order. 
In the second place, the members of each horde are also the custodians 
of that part of the sacred myths which preserve the doings of the 
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tribal heroes in the area of the horde-country. Now, when a father 
finds a spirit-child, and acknowledges the child as his, what he is 
doing is to give the child its place as an inheritor of the complex of 
beliefs and rites associated with his own country; and the child 
only becomes a complete social personality as he enters into this 
inheritance after initiation and takes his part in preserving that 
section of the tribal beliefs and rites which belong to his own horde- 
country. A girl is not admitted into this sacred realm, but since 
she was ‘‘ found” by her father, she does belong to his “‘ country,” 
and, moreover, receives a totemic name which links her on to the 
sacred life of the tribe. But her real mission is to be the means of 
incarnation of other pre-existent spirit-children. 

The patrilineal descent of the totem which prevails in most of 
the Kimberley Division is dependent on the fact that children 
belong to the horde-country of their father, and therefore to the 
totem or totems associated with it. In other words, in this region 
the totems belong to the locality, and are not primarily inherited 
through the father. This is quite clear in Northern Kimberley 
and also in most of Southern Kimberley, while in the sub-section area 
of Eastern Kimberley, the totems are again local, for they are 
inherited with the sub-sections, which, in their turn, are associated 
with definite centres in the horde-countries. 

More research remains to be done in the Kimberlies with regard 
to the local organization, totemism and mythology, before the 
roles of the father and the locality in totemic descent can be finally 
determined. But on the south-east of the Kimberlies and right 
through Central Australia, the north of South Australia and the 
adjacent regions of Western Australia, it is the local principle which 
predominates. A person’s country is that in which he is conceived 
(Aranda tribe) or born (Aluridja tribes). This is usually his father’s 
country. Moreover, it is the country of the totemic hero or ancestor, 
and the totem of the latter (who is usually pictured as man and 
animal at once) is the totem of the person concerned. Then, this 
person, if a male, later on enters into the knowledge of the myths 
and rites connected with the hero, that is, as a rule, the myths and 
rites which his father also received and now guards. Indeed, in 
this connection, the totem, that is, the ceremonial local totem, 
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is called in part of this area (the Macumba sub-tribe) “ father,” 
which of course distinguishes it from the matrilineal, “ flesh,” 
totem. Now, this ceremonial totem tends, as already mentioned, 
to be patrilineal in descent, though I do not think it was so originally. 
Patrilocal marriage, however, tends to make patrilineal and local 
descent coincide. Further, there is clearly a desire on the part of 
the father for his son to belong to his own totem and to share the 
same section of sacred rites and myths. This is especially seen 
these days when as a result of white settlement children are apt to 
be born outside of their father’s country, sometimes in localities 
where sacred rites are no longer performed. In such cases, the 
principle of patrilineal descent is resorted to, and tends to become 
the established rule. I have seen signs of this both in Southern 
Kimberley and South Australia, while the remaining members of 
the Lakes group of tribes of the north-east of South Australia 
regard the descent of the ceremonial totem as patrilineal, though 
the totem always refers to a definite locality. The point is that in 
aboriginal thought in the Kimberlies and other areas where I have 
worked, the father is closely associated with the local horde and its 
totems, and therefore patrilineal and local descent amount to much 
the same thing, though, as I have already stated, the local principle 
with its spiritual, sacred and mythological associations, seems to 
be primary and the more fundamental of the two. * 


Totemism and the Sacred. 


The word for the ceremonial totem, irrespective of the particular 
tribe, is also the term for the long-past mythical time of the great 
heroes, the time in which the moral, social and ritual sanctions were 
established ; it is likewise the word for dreaming. The totem 
therefore denotes not merely a relationship to some species, but 
also to the sacred history and sanctions of the tribe, while the further 
reference to dreaming is to that spiritual reality which the aboriginal 
mind ascribes to dreams, so that a person is represented in dream life 
by his totem. The totemic relationship is a spiritual one. In some 
tribes (Karadjeri, Aluridja), the dream totem is the ceremonial 
totem, whereas in others (Ungarinyin, Wurara) a person’s dream 
totem is his mother’s brother’s ceremonial totem—a further illus- 
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tration of the equivalence of sister's child and mother’s brother. 
In other tribes, again (Forrest River), this totem is especially dreamt 
of by the father, but there may be more in this statement than I 
was able to gather at the time. To say, then, that a person has 
such and such ceremonial totem is to say that he shares in the 
sacred mythological life of the tribe, his particular share being the 
myths and rites associated with his own totem. Thus, totemism, 
like pre-existence and spirit-centres, is a mechanism for preserving 
continuity with the past.” 


Avoidance. 

The rules of avoidance are referred to in this article only because 
of their influence in modifying marriage rules. But even in this 
matter they do not function in isolation, but in conjunction with the 
local organization. The tendency is to regard, and act towards, 
all the members of a horde in much the same way as towards one of 
its members. Thus, if one is a wife’s mother, then all, both male and 
female, come in varying degrees of intensity under the mother-in-law 
taboo. With this, there is associated the desire to preserve the 
solidarity of hordes closely related by blood and geographical position, 
such as those of the father, father’s mother, mother’s brother and 
mother’s mother’s brother. This means in practice, to discourage 
and finally prohibit marriages which would impose avoidances such 
as are associated with the parents or mother’s parents of the wife, 
on members of any of these hordes. Indeed, it is just the sentiments 
associated with these hordes that have constituted the chief factor 
in modifying marriage rules and kinship systems. And so far has 
this process gone in the Ungarinyin system, that the father’s mother’s 
brother has taken the place in social importance which in other 
tribes is filled by the mother’s mother’s brother, while the Ungarinyin 
marriage rules are, in some respects, remarkably different from those 
found elsewhere in the Kimberlies. 

But though rules of avoidance are negative in their effect, they 
are not wholly so. They do not imply enmity or complete severance 
of social relations, for individuals and groups which are mutually 


7 otemism is, of course, also a ritual attitude to nature, and also a means, in 
some parts of Australia, including Northern Kimberley, of classifying natural species. 
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restricted in their intercourse with one another also make gifts to 
each other whenever circumstances make this possible. Indeed, 
choosing the mother-in-law from a distant horde binds one’s own 
horde to hers, that is, to the wife’s mother’s brother’s. Gifts are 
exchanged between the two, and when opportunity offers, the 
bridegroom arranges for the marriage of his sister’s daughter to his 
wife’s mother’s brother, thus being himself a link between the latter’s 
horde and the horde of his sister’s husband and her children. Like- 
wise, gifts are exchanged between a man on the one side, and his 
wife’s father and wife’s mother’s parents on the other. Thus, a 
marriage binds several hordes together by a system of mutual gifts, 
at the same time as it imposes certain restrictions on social inter- 
course between them. 

Thus, the social principles which have been discussed in this 
article—kinship and avoidances, matrilineal and patrilineal descent, 
local organization and totemism—preserve the solidarity of the 
tribe at the same time as they interact on, and modify, each other. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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FURTHER NOTES ON A SNAKE DANCE OF THE BAINING 
By GREGORY BATESON? 


we 1927 I spent some months among the Central Baining and I am 

able to add a few notes to Mr. Read’s article ‘“‘ A Snake Dance of 
the Baining”’ (Oceania, II, 232-236). My observations were con- 
fined to the villages of the eastern side of the Central Baining 
territory, Latramat, Malabunga, etc., and the neighbourhood of 
Mount Taungi. I also saw something of the South and North 
Baining, but I did not visit the Toriu natives. I used some of 
the Toriu men as informants, however, and gathered that their 
culture was identical with that of the Mount Taungi-Latramat area. 
Actually it was only in the mission villages that I saw any consider- 
able display of kavat and vwuyvwug. There, in 1927, these miaus 
dances were held with fair frequency to celebrate such events as 
the birth of a child or the completion of a new house or church. 
Probably as a result of European contact, the dances were always 
held in the villages, not in a secret place in the forest as Mr. Read 
describes. 


I have attended these miaus dances as a member of a visiting 
party, and on other occasions when my own village was performing 
I have seen most of the preparations. Strictly speaking Mr. Read 
and his carriers should not have arrived at the dancing ground during 
the preliminary dance of women. Usually the visiting parties sit 
in the forest in the dark until the sounds from the dancing ground 
indicate that kavat and vwugvwug have made their entry. On these 
occasions the forest is almost always wet with rain—made by magical 
means on the afternoon before the dances, in order that the women 
may not wander in the forest and so see the preparations—and a 
visiting party will wait thus for two or three hours, getting steadily 
wetter and colder. The carnival spirit is very much in abeyance 


1Formerly Anthony Wilkin Student, Cambridge University. 
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until at last the visitors hear the sudden increase in volume of the 
singing which denotes the arrival of vwugvwuy and kavat. 

In my area the term kavat is usually applied to the running 
figure (Read, Plate 28) wearing a mask, but without a trumpet and 
without the curious framework and suspended red and green orna- 
ments ; vwugvwug on the other hand refers to the more ungainly 
figure (vide Plate 1a, and also Read, Plate 1B) with the framework 
and trumpet. I shall use the terms in this way, although in Mr. 
Read’s article these two terms are interchanged, a usage which may 
obtain in the Toriu area. 

Plate 1a shows a man wearing one of these vwugvwug masks 
from which the pale green and red patterns have been stripped, 
leaving only the headdress, trumpet and the supporting framework 
for the patterns. The trumpet is about four feet in length and four 
inches in diameter, and projects from the mouth of the figure. 
Like the headdress, it is covered with bark cloth upon which elaborate 
geometrical designs have been painted. The septa of the bamboo 
have been carefully removed with the exception of the end septum 
inside the headdress. This septum is perforated and constitutes 
the mouthpiece of the trumpet. The dancer applies his lips to this 
hole and winds the instrument as a bugle is winded. During the 
dance the vwuguvwug thus makes an occasional low-pitched grunt 
which is almost inaudible in the general uproar; but although the 
sound of this trumpet is unimpressive, the fact that it can be winded 
at all testifies to the skill of the dancer and to the mechanical skill 
with which the whole structure is balanced. 

The red paint used on the bark cloth is usually prepared from 
the seeds of Bixa orellana, one of the most widespread red pigments 
in the Pacific region. The red material is accumulated in coconut 
shells and is applied with a brush made from a twig of some fibrous 
plant. On the other hand, the red used on the suspended ornaments 
is, as Mr. Read states, a mixture of blood and saliva. Inasmuch as 
this use of blood is an important secret of Baining stage-craft, 
carefully concealed from women and children, it is perhaps worth 
describing the process in detail. Among the Central Baining the 
plant used to chafe the tongue is a species of Ficus, which the 
authorities at Kew have identified as F. ? setistyla. The leaves are 
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folded and the edge of the fold is rubbed against the tongue. The 
blood and saliva is then spat on to the bark surface which it is 
intended to colour. Plate 2B shows a similar process being carried 
out among the South Baining (Mali dialect). The big cowl-shaped 
headdress is to be worn in nocturnal dances connected with mendas 
(initiation ceremonies associated with a cult of the dead). The 
cowl is made from a piece of freshly stripped bark which is folded 
and sewn together along one side. The rough surface is inside and 
the men are engaged in spitting blood on to the smooth white phloem, 
the whole of which is to be coloured red. On this occasion the men 
cut their tongues with the stem of a rough creeper and one man 
used a piece of bottle glass. The blood and saliva must be sprayed 
on to the bark by the same sort of spitting as that whereby a native 
scatters his betel spittle as a red cloud in the air, pressing the tongue 
against the upper lip as he blows. I doubt whether a satisfactory 
uniform paint could be got by spitting the blood into coconut shells. 
The tongue recovers in a surprisingly short time, but a man who had 
spat over three or four of these cowl-shaped headdresses was fairly 
exhausted. The beautiful shiny crimson so produced lasts only for 
one night, after which it is discarded. In the case of vwuguwug 
the headdress and trumpet with their bark cloth wrappings may be 
used several times, but the suspended patterns on which blood is 
used are stripped off and destroyed after a single performance. 


The suspended patterns were in Latramat usually called azos 
(atos=ghost, shadow, pattern, reflection, etc.), and the same word 
is applied to any masked figure. Thus vwugvwug and kavat are 
themselves aios, and the patterns upon them are also atos. Two 
materials are used in the construction of these patterns, the unopened 
leaves of a species of Pandanus (not banana stems as Mr. Read 
supposed) and the bark on to which blood is to be spat. The whole 
day previous to the dances is spent by the men in the secret house 
cutting up these leaves and pieces of bark and sewing them together 
into crescents, triangles and spirals which are fixed to the vwuguwuy. 
These preparations continue far into the night as it is important 
that the leaves and spat blood shall all be as fresh as possible. To 
give light for this work a resin is burnt in lumps on the ground in 
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the secret house, and the scene so illuminated is strangely impressive 
to European eyes. 


As to the attachment of the artificial penis (magumbet), Mr. 
Read says that this is attached by means of a waist-band. In 
Latramat, to adopt: such a method would be a piece of modern 
laziness. The dancer should not wear anything round his waist 
and the means of attaching the magumbet is another of the secrets 
concealed from women. The magumbet consists of a cylinder of 
bark cloth with a mushroom-shaped head. From the base of the 
cylinder the bark cloth is continued as a strip about four inches 
wide and four feet long. The cylinder is sewn at its base tightly 
to the man’s pubic hair and is so held erect. The strip of bark cloth 
is then carried back between the legs and pinned to the skin at the 
base of the spine, so that the man’s real genitals are held back and 
hidden. The free end of the strip is then transversely pleated and 
hangs down as a tail. The pin which holds the tail is a particular 
bone of a particular fish, though I have seen apriasd European 
needles used for this purpose. 


This pin, the trumpet and the use of blood are among the most 
important secrets of Baining dramatic ritual and therefore I have 
dealt with them in some detail. I believe that the making of the 
bark cloth is also a secret, but I never witnessed this process. 


To me the most striking feature of the dances which Mr. Read 
witnessed is the enormous number of snakes used. I have seen one 
or two snakes brought by kavat and given to the women, who after- 
wards cooked and ate them, but I have never seen anything to equal 
the profusion of reptiles which Mr. Read records, and this alone 
would seem to indicate that the performance was for some greater 
occasion than the village rejoicings which I witnessed. 

In general I can add very little to what Mr. Read says of the 
significance of these dances. I could never collect any general 
statement either that the ceremonies were good for the crops or that 
they referred to ghosts or ancestors. The Baining are not an easy 
people to work among, and though they were keen enough to exhibit 
their dances and masks, they were very unwilling to talk about their 
religion. I enquired into the meaning of the patterns and the songs, 
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but neither of these shed any light on the significance of the cere- 
monies as a whole. 


The patterns, both those on the bark cloth and those suspended 
from the vwuguwuy are very various and elaborate. They are named 
after the most heterogeneous objects—flowers, opossums’ tails, etc. 
But it was clear that the objects referred to had no ritual importance 
except as motifs for the patterns. I was even shown a fine blood-spat 
vwugvwuy pattern which I was informed was a newly invented design 
and based upon a card (? the Ace of Hearts) from some cook-boy’s 
pack. It is usual too to see a Baining native studying the white 
man’s books and boxes with great attention—he is looking for scroll 
designs, trade-marks and such like, which he hopes to remember and 
to use as atos. Some atos are discovered by folding large leaves and 
cutting out pieces. The leaf is then unfolded and the resulting 
pattern studied. If such a pattern were adopted it would, I think, 
be named after some object which it faintly recalled. Thus from 
the name one might suppose the moittf to be naturalistic, although 
in its origin the pattern had been purely geometrical. 


The richness of these patterns is the more astonishing because 
the Baining have almost no other decorative art. The string bags 
(seyanaga) carried by the women are ornamented with simple 
stripes and one sort of club (ma virgi) is sometimes painted with a 
representation of a snake. These, with a few wretched armlets and 
other personal ornaments, are the only other decorations indigenous 
to Baining culture. The material culture of this people is among 
the most miserable in the world, and yet it has blossomed out into 
the strange extravagance of these patterned headdresses. In his 
idle hours, when another native might ornament or carve some 
object, the Baining man will pick a piece of charcoal out of the fire and 
begin to draw geometrical patterns, rehearsing those he has seen 
before, or experimenting to discover new designs. 


Like the patterns, the songs contain no reference to ancestors 
or other religious concepts. They are simple little lyrics referring 
to incidents of daily life, to love affairs and to dreams. Some of the 
songs are said to be old, but new songs are continually being 
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composed. The words of one song are perhaps worth quoting 
(from memory) : 


They stared at me. 

They stared at me. 

You would have said they were frogs. 
You would have said they were fish. 


This song had been composed by a young man who had been 
arraigned before the men of the village and beaten for rape or some 
similar offence against a small child. The words refer to the staring 
of the assembled men, but when I collected the text, about three 
months after the trial, the song was already included in the repertoire 
to be sung at miaus dances. ; 


Thus the mtaus dances, patterns and songs contain little direct 
reference to such matters as are usually included under the heading 
of ‘‘ religion.” Even granting that the performance has many 
features which are symptomatic of religion—e.g., the exclusion of 
women from ‘participation in the secrets, the outpouring of artistic 
effort and the wearing of masks—the fact remains that the only 
clear references to supernatural or symbolic matters are in the 
vocabulary used for the masked figures. The word aios' is used to 
refer to any masked figure and in this context we may roughly 
translate it as “‘ spirit’ or ‘‘ ghost.” The word vwugvwuy, on the 
other hand, I regard as probably onomatopeeic, imitating the sound 
of the trumpet and having no reference to the supernatural. There 
are many other names applied to various types of masks worn at 
miaus or mendas ceremonies, but I suspect that the majority of these 
names refer to patterns and types of mask structure rather than to 
any supernatural beings. Three names stand out from the others 
in that they refer also to beings which are constantly mentioned in 
mythology. These three names are Kavat, ma Sega and ma Siraigi. 
Though Kavat is the only one of the three that I have seen, I believe 
that the other two are made as masks for the mendas ceremonies. 
In the mythology, ma Sega gana—the Sega folk—are human heroes 
and of them all, ma Sirini—the little Sega—is the most successful 
in bloody combat with the evil and fantastic Kavat folk and with the 
horrid hag ma Siraigi. These beings are all imagined to be human 
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in form, and the Kavat are described as living in single, very long 
houses.? 


These stories are told to children and to pass the long evenings, 
and there is nothing in the manner of telling to suggest that they 
have any religious significance. But besides these secular references 
to anthropomorphic beings, I was once told quietly and in private 
that Kavat are creatures which live in certain trees, and that a man 
must never look up into the tree at them lest he go mad and lose his 
way in the forest. This statement seems to me to refer to super- 
natural beings of some kind, whereas an oft-repeated assertion that 
Kavat are fruits, refers I think to mask designs rather than to 
supernatural beings. Father Rascher collected similar information 
about fruits, and at one time I thought that this corroborated the 
statement that Kavat live in trees. But later, among the Sulka 
tribe, I was shown a dancing mask which was said to be the fruit of a 
tree, and by good fortune I was able to see the tree in question, 
which has been identified as Sterculia shilliinglawi. It was clear 
that neither the tree nor the fruit were in any way sacred or important, 
but that the clusters of bright red pods had inspired the design of 
the mask. In the light of this Sulka practice I am very sceptical 
as to whether the beings Kavat, Sega and Siraigi are really imagined 
to be fruits. 


There may be a mass of secret lore attached to Kavat and the 
other figures, and the Baining are so uncommunicative that I cannot 
exclude this possibility. But I am of opinion that the magico- 
religious content of the dances is really very slight. This must not 
be taken to imply that the dances are without importance. When 
I was among the Baining I was inexperienced as a sociologist, and 
looking back I can see that I should have paid more attention to the 
economic aspects of the dances. Especially I should have studied 
the relation between the organizing hamlet and the visiting parties. 
I believe that an enquiry of.this sort would reveal that the dances 


*Such houses are used to this day by the Baining of the mountains behind Pondo, 
where the whole local group (? a patrilineal joint family) lives together in a single 
long house. The Central Baining live in hamlets of small round houses and do not 
even know of the existence of the Pondo tribe. 


A SNAKE DANCE OF THE BAINING. 
A. Vwugvwuy after removal of suspended patterns. B. Spitting blood on to 
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play an important part in cementing the widely scattered semi- 
nomadic groups into a tribal unity. 

However this may be, the dances are certainly held with great 
enthusiasm, and great labour is devoted to the preparations. The 
whole artistic energy of the people is exerted in the songs and dances, 
and especially in the design and decoration of the masks. If as a 
result of European contact these dances should cease to be held 
we shall have destroyed the only patch of colour in the otherwise 
drab existence of the Baining people. 


GREGORY BATESON 


REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN NORTH-WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


By MARJORIE PIDDINGTON anp RALPH PIDDINGTON 


INTRODUCTORY 


| researches described in this report were carried out during 

1930 and 1931 under the auspices of, and with field research 
grants from, the Australian National Research Council. The grant 
of the Council in 1930 was supplemented by the University of Sydney 
providing a Science Research Scholarship in anthropology, the 
National Research Council having provided travelling expenses, 
equipment and working expenses. We wish to express our thanks 
to both of these bodies. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. A. P. Elkin, 
whose valuable field notes facilitated the initial stages of the research ; 
also to Mr. G. K. Laves for the preparation of preliminary notes on 
Karadjeri grammar. 


We should like to express our deep appreciation of the friendship 
and encouragement given us by Mr. Ernest Mitchell, late Chief 
Inspector of Aborigines in Western Australia. Mr. Mitchell combines 
an extensive knowledge of the mentality of the aborigines, based 
upon years of observation, with a keen appreciation (too rare amongst 
white men) of their estimable qualities. 

It is impossible individually to express our gratitude to those 
residents in the north-west whose many kindnesses made more 
pleasant the carrying out of the research. We should like to express 
our thanks to Mr. A. O. Neville and other members of the Aborigines’ 
Department of Western Australia for their many courtesies, as also 
to the members of Beagle Bay Mission. We must also acknowledge 
our indebtedness to Mr. L. Glauert, Director of the Perth Museum, 
for much valuable information in regard to bush lore. 

The entire research described in this report was carried out 
under the direction of Professor Radcliffe-Brown, to whom our 
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sincerest thanks are due. We should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Professor Porteus and other members of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, University of Hawaii, for their many kindnesses to us 
during our stay in Honolulu. We must also thank Dr. Firth for his 
advice and assistance during the later stages of the research. 


The present report covers two trips to the field, one in 1930 and 
the other in 1931 ; altogether nine months were spent at and around 
Lagrange Bay Telegraph Station, and two months at Beagle Bay 
Mission. Several trips were made to Wallal for the purpose of 
attending ceremonies connected with initiation. 


The work carried out during 1930 was purely ethnological, 
but during 1931 certain psychological tests were also used with a 
view to obtaining information on the question of racial differences 
in mental traits. 


The ethnological part of the research was carried out among 
the Karadjeri! tribe which occupies a strip of coastal territory 
extending from Thangoo Station (about thirty-five miles from 
Broome) in the north to Anna Plains Station in the south. The 
coastal Karadjeri differ slightly from the inland Karadjeri, especially 
in regard to kinship usages ; the majority of our informants came 
from the former group. 


The coastal territory consists of belts of bush country alternating 
with tidal marshes ; the latter are covered by the sea at the time of 
the equinoctial tides. There are no streams of fresh water, but the 
marshes are at intervals invaded by salt water creeks in which fish 
are plentiful. In these the white “ mangrove mud,” extensively 
used for decoration, is obtained. 

Near the coast native wells are plentiful and food abundant, 


but as one proceeds inland, water becomes more scarce and food 
correspondingly more difficult to obtain. The bush country (pindan) 


1The sound which appears in such words as Karadjeri, Nadja, udja, and so on, 
actually varies between the sound which we usually represent by “j” and that 
which we would spell ‘‘ dy ” or even “‘ ty.”” For the sake of uniformity in tribal and 
place names this sound will be represented throughout by “ dj,’’ as this is the spelling 
which has been adopted by Professor Radcliffe-Brown in articles published in this 
journal. In native words in italics, however, it will be represented by the phonetic 
symbols 
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gradually gives way to the desert as one approaches the territory of 
the Mangala tribe. 

The climate is not fully tropical ; in order to gain some idea of 
the yearly change of climate we present the mean monthly tempera- 
ture and rainfall for the Broome district : 


Mean Minimum Mean 
Month Temperature Rainfall 
January 79°2 5°94 
February 78-8 6-07 
March .. 77 °2 3°52 
August .. 59°8 0°14 
September iis 65-2 0°07 
October .. 71°4 0-02 
November 76°5 0-77 
December 79°1 3°46 


The native year is divided into periods of varying length, as 
follows : 

(1) Maggala is the wet season, lasting from about the beginning 
of January till the end of the heavy rains, about the middle of March. 

(2) Marul is a short season between the end of the rains and the 
beginning of the cold weather, about May. 

(3) Pargana is the cold season lasting till some time in August. 

(4) Wilburu is another short transitional season; at this time 
the weather becomes hotter. 

(5) Ladza comprises the later months of the year when the 
weather becomes intensely hot ; the end of this season, just before 
Mapgala is termed Ladgaladga. 

The Karadjeri draw a distinction between flesh foods (kwt) 
and vegetable foods (mai). As mentioned above, there is no lack 
of food along the strip of coast occupied by the Nadja (coastal) 
Karadjeri ; fish, turtle, crabs, oysters and other bivalves are available 
in unfailing supply, and occasionally a porpoise or dugong is washed 
ashore and eaten by the natives. The Karadjeri have no form of 
canoe. Crabs, cockles and oysters are collected by the women, but 
the larger fish are caught by men. Turtle are speared in rock pools 
at low tide ; the Karadjeri do not go in swimming in order to catch 
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turtle as do the tribes further north. Fish are caught by several 
methods, the most important of which are margu and panaig. In 
the former a barricade of bushes is built across one of the ramifica- 
tions of a tidal salt-water creek at high tide, and as the tide recedes 
the fish and stingarees are caught. 


The panaty (or “ dry fishing’) method consists of wading out 
over the reef and among rock pools at low tide; the fish are either 
speared or killed by means of a tyambi, a flat piece of wood resembling 


in shape a large squash racquet. 


Second to fish foods, the most common form of kwi consists of 
wallaby flesh ; these animals are extremely plentiful in the belts of 
cadjibut trees which border the patches of pindan country ; the most 
usual means of obtaining wallabies is by the use of dogs ; during the 
ladga season wallabies are sometimes tracked and speared while 
asleep during the heat of the day. Occasionally a drive is held in 
which an extended line of natives drive the wallabies out of a patch 
of country while others wait for the frightened animals, which they 
kill with hitting sticks. Wallaby is preferred to fish foods, the fat 
and blood of the animals being regarded as a great delicacy. It 
appears that bandicoots once formed a regular article of diet, but 
they are now extremely uncommon. 


The two most important birds, from the point of view of food, 
are the brolga or native companion, and the Australian bustard or 
wild turkey. These birds are extremely difficult to approach, and 
are caught by a method called dzowtdiwidi : a yard of bushes is built 
round a small waterhole, a narrow entrance being left ; a native 
conceals himself near this and, when the bird comes to drink, throws 
bushes across the opening, thus imprisoning the bird. Smaller 
birds are killed by means of the boomerang. 


Goannas (which are extremely plentiful) and snakes are a regular 
article of diet, while witchetty grubs, locusts, and other insects are 
also eaten. 


Turning to maz (vegetable food) we find a variety of bush fruit, 
including the native plum, as well as nuts and wattle seed which 
become plentiful during the wilburu and ladza seasons ; but the most 
common form of mat (among the coastal people) is the “ nalgoo,” a 
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small ground fruit resembling a minute onion ; these are dug up by 
women at several sandy patches along the coast. 


The native knowledge of all matters connected with bush life 
is very wide ; it covers not only those animals, plants, etc., which 
are used as food, but also the less important aspects of bush lore. 
This is exemplified in the vocabulary in which every animal, bird, 
insect or plant has a name, and in the case of the more important 
species, two or three names. 


The coastal Karadjeri have been, since the latter decades of the 
last century, in contact with white men as well as with the coloured 
crews of pearling luggers which frequently put into the creeks for 
supplies of water. However, the settlement of the country has at 
no time been dense, and even the coastal Karadjeri have so far 
escaped the complete disintegration which has been the fate of the 
tribes around Broome. The inland members of the tribe have had 
practically no contact with whites or Asiatics, and their culture 
still retains its old features. 


The effect of white influence upon the culture has been a general 
weakening of tribal tradition. The aspect of the culture which has 
suffered most is the local organization; many of the natives are 
content to live away from their own country for considerable periods 
of time, but there still exists a very powerful bond between a man 
and the district in which he has been reared. The kinship organiza- 
tion has also suffered disintegration, though the more binding usages 
and prohibitions associated with it are still maintained. Fights 
between hordes are becoming less common (though camp brawls 
are still fairly frequent) and killing is quite rare ; the writers believe 
that even before the advent of the white man the Karadjeri were an 
exceptionally peaceful tribe. 


The two more important ceremonies connected with initiation 
(namely, circumcision and the showing of certain sacred objects 
called pirmal) are still practised in the vast majority of cases, but the 
other ceremonies, piercing of the nasal septum, subincision, and the 
laribuga ceremony, have fallen into desuetude. There is no record 


of an avenging expedition having been undertaken during recent 
years. 
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The principal means of recreation are the song and the dance ; 
these range from the sacred rites connected with initiation down to 
impromptu concerts around the camp fire at night in which only 
half a dozen persons participate. All the songs are of the usual 
Australian type, that is, they describe in a few words an incident 
from the mythology of the far distant ‘‘ dream ’’ times in which the 
world was made as it is today and before which there was nothing. 


KINSHIP ORGANIZATION 


The Karadjeri possess a classificatory kinship system on which 
is founded a division of the society into four intermarrying sections, 
arranged as follows : 

Panaka =Burung ) 
Karimba= Paldjeri 

The above arrangement is identical with that of the Kariera 
tribe. The sections are grouped in various ways, though there are 
as a rule no proper names for the groupings ; thus, to consider the 
most important grouping, that into patrilineal moieties, we find 
that the two moieties have no special names, but each man calls 
his own moiety ganivayu and the other kalyera. Each of the two 
intermarrying pairs of sections is called m’reram’rera one being 
termed Panaburung and the other Karimpaljeringuru. A matri- 
lineal moiety (or couple of sections) is called kagaramada, and a 
single section mamaramada. 

Several of the terms given above bring out clearly the function 
of the section organization as a means of classifying kin. Thus 
gant is a term for a young “‘ father,” Raga is mother’s brother, and 
mama, ego’s elder brother. It may be said that the section organiza- 
tion provides a convenient means of classifying kin, especially for 
ceremonial purposes, and the same may be said of the various 
groupings of the sections. Thus, at initiation the ceremonial 
obligations of various individuals depend upon their m’reram’rera, 
and the same may be said of mourning. On the other hand, in the 
case of totemic increase ceremonies it is the patrilineal moieties which 
are prominent. 

The kinship system of the Karadjeri is of considerable interest. 
In its general outline it is of the usual Australian type, but it exhibits 
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several anomalies and much irregularity in regard to terminology. 
This irregularity is a very real social fact and is not merely theoretical. 
Probably the best proof of this is the dissatisfaction expressed by 
intelligent natives with the system. They recognize that the kinship 
terminology should present an order comparable to that of the 
section organization, while in actual practice it does not do so. 
There are several factors which have led to this state of affairs ; 
probably the most important of these has been white influence, but 
there is quite definite evidence that certain features of the culture 
itself are partly responsible. It appears that the kinship organization 
was in a process of transition from the Kariera to the Aranda type 
when the advent of the white man, with its inevitable weakening 
of the whole social structure of the natives, threw the already unstable 
system into its present irregular condition. This view is supported 
by a consideration of the kinship system of neighbouring tribes. 
The Nyangamada tribe to the south possess a kinship system of the 
Kariera type, though one which exhibits certain features akin to 
those of the Aranda system, while the tribes to the north have, as 
Dr. Elkin has found, systems which are definitely of the Aranda type. 


The Karadjeri regulation of marriage conforms in general to 
that of the Murngin tribe in Arnhem Land, that is, a rule of matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage. Though the inland Karadjeri regulate 
marriage in this way the coastal division of the tribe has taken a 
further step towards the development of an Aranda system by 
prohibiting marriage with the daughter of ego’s own mother’s brother 
except in very exceptional circumstances. 


In addition to marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter, the 
Karadjeri practise two additional forms of marriage which are 
unusual, but not unique, in Australia. One is marriage with sister’s 
son’s daughter, and the other marriage with sister’s daughter’s 
husband’s sister’s daughter. As Professor Radcliffe-Brown has 
pointed out, these are both forms of exchange, and they may possibly 
be correlated with the fact that unilateral cross-cousin marriage, in a 
system possessing consistent classificatory terminology, precludes the 
possibility of sister exchange. However, the Karadjeri terminology 
is not consistent ; as we have seen, it is possible for an individual to 
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marry out of his generation by one of the two mechanisms described 
above. 

Not only may a person change his position in the kinship system 
“ vertically,” but this may also be done “ laterally.”” There is a 
custom called nurugu by which an individual’s place in the kinship 
system may be altered. A boy may be “ introduced ”’ to a tribal 
wife’s mother (whom he would normally avoid and treat much as he 
would treat his own wife’s mother). After he has been made nurugu 
to her he must adopt towards her a totally different pattern of 
behaviour, and use a different term (the same as that applied to 
father’s sister) when addressing her. 


Mr. C. W. M. Hart’s valuable paper? on personal names has for 
the first time drawn attention to this important aspect of Australian 
sociology ; the usages of the Karadjeri in this respect are of interest 
because they differ in several respects from those of the Tiwi. 


Every Karadjeri man has three, or, rarely, two names. One 
of these is his urdu iraru (literally, big name) and the other or others 
are his obadu ivaru (small names). In the ordinary course of social 
life he is called by his obadu iraru, his urdu iraru only being used on 
ceremonial occasions when it is desired to draw special attention to 
him, as for example, when he is to be circumcised, when he is being 
challenged to a fight, or when an avenging expedition is seeking his 
life. The urdu iraru is thus a ceremonial name, but it may be heard 
by women. 

Mr. Hart states that among the Tiwi a name is never duplicated ; 
the Karadjeri not only give the same name to different persons, but 
they actually institutionalize the custom. Thus, each Karadjeri 
name may be said to belong to a given section and all persons bearing 
the name belong to the same section. The manner in which names 
are given ensures this. When a child of, let us say, the Panaka 
section is born, his parents cast about for the names of deceased 
Panaka men who once lived in a country near by but who have been 
dead long enough to allow their names to be used again. This is 
usually not done while there is a living representative of the name 
in the vicinity. 


2Personal Names among the Tiwi, Oceania, I, 280. 
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Now this custom extends inland and also along the coast for 
some distance ; it exists among the Nyangamada to the south and 
the Yauor and possibly Nyul-nyul to the north; thus names are 
distributed among the sections over a wide range of territory and 
each name has representatives in various parts of the country. When 
a child is about three years old the opportunity is taken at a tribal 
gathering to “ introduce ” him to any of his namesakes who may be 
present ; these are called his kumbali, a word which also applies to a 
person’s totem. The two kumbali are brought together in the pre- 
sence of those assembled for the ceremonies ; they embrace cere- 
monially and presents are exchanged, the parents making donations 
on behalf of the child. The two are told that they are kumbali 
and must not fight ; they subsequently exchange presents at intervals, 
depending upon the distance between their countries. 


Fighting is not allowed between kumbali and they never lend 
wives to one another because of the possibility of discord latent in 
this relationship. The strength of the bond between kumbak 
depends upon their distance from one another. Thus, when a man 
in a neighbouring territory dies his totem becomes taboo to his 
kumbali, that is, he may not eat the totem of the dead man. More- 
over, since the names of the deceased are taboo the living kumbali is 
called by one of his other names until the necessary time has elapsed 
to allow the name to come into use again. It sometimes happens 
that all a man’s names are taboo at the same time, in which case he 
is called tardal, a word used to denote any sick person, an impotent 
man or a woman who is unable to suckle her child. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION & 


Among the Karadjeri as elsewhere in Australia the first element 
of culture to be destroyed by contact with the white man is the 
local organization. In dealing with the Nadja sub-tribe this 
problem is rendered more difficult by the fact that the original local 
organization deviated somewhat from the usual Australian form 
and that white influence has apparently intensified this deviation ; 
this makes it difficult to estimate the original extent of the deviation. 
Probably the best manner in which to describe Nadja local organiza- 
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tion will be to consider its relation to the normal Australian type as 
described by Professor Radcliffe-Brown.* 


The Nadja local group does not correspond exactly to the 
definition of a horde given in the article cited in that its (the horde’s) 
proprietary rights over its own territory are limited in a way not 
suggested in the definition. The general Australian practice is that 
each horde owns a specified territory over which its members may 
hunt, but on which no members of other hordes may hunt or camp 
except with the permission or at the invitation of the owners. 
Throughout the entire Nadja territory this rule does not exist. 
Certain small exogamous groups exist, but they lack the 
solidarity which characterizes the normal Australian horde; small 
parties composed of less than a dozen individuals from any horde 
may go on hunting expeditions lasting several months, over the 
territory of any other horde, without asking the permission of the 
owners, who would not object. 


In spite of the freedom of movement which is possible between 
them, the Nadja hordes are quite similar in other respects to the 
normal Australian local group. Thus in the first place the horde is 
exogamous, this fact being expressed by the Nadja Karadjeri in 


the statement that a man may not marry a woman from his own 
‘gura (district). It is also clear that a prohibition exists against 


marriage between persons whose gura are close together; in fact 
there is a very strong feeling that where possible a wife should come 
from as far away as possible. 


One common feature of the Australian horde is that it has a 
patrilineal clan associated with it; such a state of affairs must 
necessarily be based upon patrilocal marriage, so that all the men 
and the unmarried girls of the horde belong to one patrilineal moiety, 
while all the married women come from other hordes and belong 
to the other moiety. On the whole, one is inclined to think that the 
Karadjeri never possessed a rigid clan associated with their local 
groups, but that there was a general tendency for the majority of 
men of one locality to belong to one or other of the two moieties, a 


8The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, I. 
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state of affairs which was probably preserved by the predominance 
of patrilocal marriages. 


INITIATION 


The Karadjeri, like most Australian tribes, preserve a strict 
differentiation between women and children on the one hand and 
fully initiated men on the other. The process of male initiation 
consists of a series of ceremonies extending from about the age of 
twelve to some time after marriage. The ceremonies, corresponding 
to a hierarchy of stages, differ in importance, and many of them have 
now fallen into disuse. At each stage the young man is given instruc- 
tion in tribal lore and morality, fighting and irregular sexual inter- 
course being the offences against which he is particularly cautioned. 


The most important initiation ceremony is that of circumcision ; 
this is still carried out in the case of all youths, except under very 
exceptional circumstances. One of the most interesting features of 
Karadjeri circumcision is that it may be carried out in two different 
ways. Which of the two procedures shall be followed is decided by 
the old men in each individual case. One method is the same as 
that followed by the Nyangamada and may be referred to as the 
southern tradition. The boy leaves his home territory for about 
three weeks and travels about one hundred miles up or down the 
coast ; on the way he is accompanied by some other men, and there 
are various taboos imposed upon him at this time. When he returns 
to his own country, neighbouring hordes having been invited, he is 
circumcised and remains in the bush for some weeks. There is 
elaborate ritual connected with each stage of the proceedings. 


The ritual of circumcision according to the northern tradition 
is very much simpler; the boy does not leave his own country, 
and only a few neighbours are invited to attend; the operation 
itself is less painful and the subsequent seclusion of the novice in the 
bush does not last as long as in the southern tradition. Most of 
the old men prefer the southern tradition because of the greater 
amount of ritual associated with it. As one would expect, the 
two traditions have two separate systems of mythology associated 
with them, corresponding to a northern and a southern cosmogony. 
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Apart from circumcision, the most important initiation ceremony 
is the final one, the showing of certain sacred objects called pirmal 
to a man who has been married for about two years. The pirmal 
are kept at a sacred place which women are not allowed to approach. 
Even men may not go there alone, but must visit it in the company 
of several other men. When a number of men visit the pirmal 
in this way a feast called midedi is held ; songs are sung around the 
pirmal, food is placed upon them and subsequently eaten. Each 
of the pirmal “‘ belongs”’ to a special man, generally the one who 
made it, though the “ owner’s ”’ proprietary rights over it are very 
slight. Each of the places where pirmal are kept is under the charge 
of an old man, though in taking any action in regard to pirmal he 
must consult his countrymen to whom, collectively, the pizrmal 
belong. These objects are frequently moved from one place to 
another, elaborate precautions being taken lest any woman should 
see them on the way. This giving of pirmal is a ceremonial affair 
and places an obligation on the recipients to return the gift. The 
same pirmal are not returned, but different ones are given. 

After a midedi feast the men return and have another feast 
with the women at a place some distance from the place where the 
pirmal are kept ; in this only old women are allowed to participate. 

There is no totemic significance attached to the pirmal. 


MYTHOLOGY 


The Karadjeri have a very extensive mythology, that is, stories 
of the activities of characters, most of whom have affinities with 
animals, birds, fish, and so on, in the distant past; this period is 
known as bugari, which is also the term for dreams. 

Karadjeri myths are of two kinds, namely, those which are 
known to both sexes, and those which are known to men alone. The 
latter, which are described as vai, are mainly concerned with the 
cosmogony and with the initiation ceremonies. There are two 
separate cosmogonies associated with the northern and southern 
traditions respectively. The northern tradition is concerned with 
the culture hero Mirin and also with Panda and his wife Wonan. 
Other heroes enter into the story, but the mythology associated 
with them is not secret. 
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The cosmogony of the southern tradition is associated with 
two culture heroes only, namely, the two Bagadjimbiri. This 
mythology is better known to the inland sub-tribes and to the 
Nyangamada than to the Nadja people. 


In both the cosmogonies there is no very definite order of events ; 
each action of the culture heroes has a song associated with it, and 
the order of the singing of these songs in recounting the myths is 
not fixed. 


The myths which are not raz concern natural species for the 
most part, and probably, in the case of those myths in which no 
animal identity is given, the affinity has been forgotten. Each 
myth has a song associated with it. 


The legends connected with the stars are an interesting aspect 
of Karadjeri mythology ; the souls of dead people become stars, 
and the more important constellations represent the culture heroes of 
bugari times. Thus, for example, the two Bagadjimbiri are repre- 
sented by the Magellan Clouds; the natives have a very thorough 
knowledge of the yearly change in the aspect of the heavens. 


MAGIC AND MEDICINE MEN 


At present magic plays a comparatively small part in the social 
life of the Karadjeri. Like most Australian tribes they have a 
belief in the powers of certain persons, and the efficacy of certain 
magical ritual, but this belief does not constitute an important part 
of what we may call their social Weltanschauung. The writers 
believe that this is correlated with a low degree of development in 
the institution of warfare.* 


The medicine men (dzaygayuru) appear to serve a function 
conforming to the general Australian type, though neither their 
powers nor their influence appear to be as great as, e.g., among the 
Aranda. In addition to rain-making and the detection of murderers, 
their chief powers are killing at a distance (udgza) and curing sickness. 


‘It may be mentioned, in support of this contention, that in Australian society 
affrays which lead to killing, as opposed to minor brawls involving slight wounds and 
an almost incredible amount of bad language, are very frequently due to a belief 
in murder by magic. 
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As elsewhere, they receive their status and powers from a mythical 
water-serpent (bulaiy) who blows water upon them in a dream.5 

The udga method of killing produces a number of deaths in the 
horde against which it is directed. A heap of mud is made with a 
hole in it ; in the hole is placed spinifex grass which is set on fire anda 
pirmal is placed upright in the mound. A dgimari (circumcision 
knife) is rested on the top of the pirmal and fragments chipped from 
it in the direction in which the deaths are desired. 

When a novice is being instructed in the making of udga he sits 
a little way off during the performance, and is covered with bushes. 

Sickness is said to be caused by a bad bilyur (spirit) inside the 
body of the patient ; this can be heard by a dgaygayuru making, 
he says, a sound like a bull-roarer. When the medicine man comes 
to the patient it is believed that he has a spirit yirtmari (small 
pirmal) inside him. He lies on top of the patient, who immediately 
feels cool, and should soon recover. Quartz crystals are sometimes 
used, and sometimes the dzaygayguru bites the affected part and pro- 
duces a piece of nyimba (human hair string) from it. 

A rain-making ceremony (manyari-yapa) is sometimes carried 
out during the ladzaladga season, that is, just before the rain sets in. 
A dgaygaguru digs a hole near a native well; from this hole he takes 
quartz crystals (dzalin) which he throws in the air and then picks up 
again ; the dzaygayuru then “ drinks” the dgalin, that is, he places 
them in his mouth, where they disappear. There is no song or dance 
associated with the ceremony, though it is said that the Mangala 
tribe do sing and dance when making rain. 


REPORT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


During 1929 Professor S. D. Porteus, of the Psychological Clinic, 
University of Hawaii, carried out, under the Australian National 
Research Council, a series of psychological examinations of Australian 
aborigines with a view to throwing some light upon the problem of 
racial differences in mental traits.6 Following upon this investigation 
the University of Hawaii offered a fellowship to enable a field worker 


5Vide The Rainbow Serpent Myth, Oceania, I, 342 sqq. 
*The results of Professor Porteus’ investigation are embodied in his book, 
The Psychology of a Primitive People. London, 1932. 
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to undergo training in the psychological methods employed at 
Honolulu, where extensive research in racial psychology has been 
carried out during the past decade. 

The writers worked under Professor Porteus during the early 
part of 1931, and later applied a battery of tests prepared at the 
University of Hawaii to a number of aboriginal subjects. These 
may be divided into three groups, as follows : 

(i) A group of 38 bush natives examined at Lagrange. This 
group was composed of 24 adult males and 14 adult females, all 
full-blood aborigines. It was, of course, impossible to obtain 
the exact ages of these subjects, and they were accordingly divided 
into old, middle-aged, and young, on the basis of the examiners’ 
subjective judgment ; this estimate is probably not very reliable, 
as it is extremely difficult to form a correct judgment of a native’s 
age. The majority of the cases came from the Government feeding 
station at Lagrange Bay, but in no case was an obviously senile 
native examined. The full battery of tests was not administered 
in all cases owing to weak eyesight or lack of comprehension on the 
part of some of the subjects. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in explaining exactly what was required, especially in the case of 
the Thurstone Hand Test. The co-operation of the subjects, however, 
was exceptionally good, and signs of nervousness were comparatively 
rare. 
(u) A group of 33 half-caste children examined at Beagle Bay 
amt Lombedina Missions These subiects ranged in age from six 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


Among the Karadjeri as elsewhere in Australia the first element 
of culture to be destroyed by contact with the white man is the 
local organization. In dealing with the Nadja sub-tribe this 
problem is rendered more difficult by the fact that the original local 
organization deviated somewhat from the usual Australian form 
aud thal white influence has apparently intensified this deviation ; 
this makes it difficult to estimate the original extent of the deviation. 
Probably the best manner in which to describe Nadja local organiza- 
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that of the bush natives. The group of mission children (half-caste 
and full-blood combined) scored a median I.Q. of 96 with a Q.D. of 
103; the performance of the full-blood children was higher than 
that of the half-castes, being actually slightly higher than the white 
average. Thus, in regard to the scores of the mission natives, we 
may say that their performance shows no marked deviation from 
the white average. 


Turning to the group of adult aborigines reared in the bush and 
possessing no school experience, we find a very different state of 
affairs. The median score for the group was nine and a half years 
of mental age, with a Q.D. of 1-25. Taking the figures at their face 
value, this means that 50% of the aborigines examined obtained 
scores lower than those of the average white child of ten years of 
age. The results thus become ludicrous when contrasted with the 
performance of the mission children and, in the writers’ opinion, 
demonstrate conclusively that mental tests (even of the ‘ perform- 
ance ' variety) are quite unsuited to natives reared in a primitive 
environment, though they may profitably be applied to natives 
who have had a minimum of schooling. 

Apart from the quantitative results the manner of approach to 
the maze problen.. was found to cast valuable light on the mentality 
of the subjects. Thus, though the mission children found no difficulty 
in using a penc'l, the bush natives found considerable difficulty in 
handling tt. ‘his, in the writere’ opinion, was partially resparelde 

One comuuon feacure cf vie Austiaton horde is that bes 
patrilineal clan associated with it; such a state of affairs must 
necessarily be based upon patrilocal marriage, so that all the men 
and the unmarried girls of the horde belong to one patrilineal moiety, 
while all the married women come from other hordes and belong 
to the other moiety. On the whole, one is inclined to think that the 
Karadjeri never possessed a rigid clan associated with their local 
pronpe, but that there was a general tendency for the majority of 
men of one locality to belong to one or other of the two moieties, a 


*The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, |. 
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state of affairs which was probably preserved by the predominance 
of patrilocal marriages. 


INITIATION 


The Karadjeri, like most Australian tribes, preserve a strict 
differentiation between women and children on the one hand and 
fully initiated men on the other. The process of male initiation 
consists of a series of ceremonies extending from about the age of 
twelve to some time after marriage. The ceremonies, corresponding 
to a hierarchy of stages, differ in importance, and many of them have 
now fallen into disuse. At each stage the young man is given instruc- 
tion in tribal lore and morality, fighting and irregular sexual inter- 
course being the offences against which he is particularly cautioned. 


The most important initiation ceremony is that of circumcision ; 
this is still carried out in the case of all youths, except under very 
exceptional circumstances. One of the most interesting features of 
Karadjeri circumcision is that it may be carried out in two different 
ways. Which of the two procedures shall be followed is decided by 
the old men in each individual case. One method is the same as 
that followed by the Nyangamada and may be referred to as the 
southern tradition. The boy leaves his home territory for about 
three weeks and travels about one hundred miles up or down the 
coast ; on the way he is accompanied by some other men, and there 
are various taboos imposed upon him at this time. When he returns 
to his own country, neighbouring hordes having been invited, he is 
circumcised and remains in the bush for some weeks. There is 
elaborate ritual connected with each stage of the proceedings. 


The ritual of circumcision according to the northern tradition 
is very much simpler; the boy does not leave his own country, 
and only a few neighbours are invited to attend; the operation 
itself is less painful and the subsequent seclusion of the novice in the 
bush does not last as long as in the southern tradition. Most of 
the old men prefer the southern tradition because of the greater 
amount of ritual associated with it. As one would expect, the 
two traditions have two separate systems of mythology associated 
with them, corresponding to a northern and a southern cosmogony. 
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Apart from circumcision, the most important initiation ceremony 
is the final one, the showing of certain sacred objects called pirmal 
to a man who has been married for about two years. The pirmal 
are kept at a sacred place which women are not allowed to approach. 
Even men may not go there alone, but must visit it in the company 
of several other men. When a number of men visit the pirmal 
in this way a feast called midedi is held ; songs are sung around the 
pirmal, food is placed upon them and subsequently eaten. Each 
of the pirmal “ belongs”’ to a special man, generally the one who 
made it, though the “‘ owner’s ” proprietary rights over it are very 
slight. Each of the places where pirmal are kept is under the charge 
of an old man, though in taking any action in regard to pirmal he 
must consult his countrymen to whom, collectively, the pirmal 
belong. These objects are frequently moved from one place to 
another, elaborate precautions being taken lest any woman should 
see them on the way. This giving of pirmal is a ceremonial affair 
and places an obligation on the recipients to return the gift. The 
same pirmal are not returned, but different ones are given. 

After a midedi feast the men return and have another feast 
with the women at a place some distance from the place where the 
pirmal are kept ; in this only old women are allowed to participate. 

There is no totemic significance attached to the pirmal. 


MYTHOLOGY 


The Karadjeri have a very extensive mythology, that is, stories 
of the activities of characters, most of whom have affinities with 
animals, birds, fish, and so on, in the distant past ; this period is 
known as bugart, which is also the term for dreams. 

Karadjeri myths are of two kinds, namely, those which are 
known to both sexes, and those which are known to men alone. The 
latter, which are described as vat, are mainly concerned with the 
cosmogony and with the initiation ceremonies. There are two 
separate cosmogonies associated with the northern and southern 
traditions respectively. The northern tradition is concerned with 
the culture hero Mirin and also with Panda and his wife Wonan. 
Other heroes enter into the story, but the mythology associated 
with them is not secret. 
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The cosmogony of the southern tradition is associated with 
two culture heroes only, namely, the two Bagadjimbiri. This 
mythology is better known to the inland sub-tribes and to the 
Nyangamada than to the Nadja people. 


In both the cosmogonies there is no very definite order of events ; 
each action of the culture heroes has a song associated with it, and 
the order of the singing of these songs in recounting the myths is 
not fixed. 


The myths which are not vai concern natural species for the 
most part, and probably, in the case of those myths in which no 
animal identity is given, the affinity has been forgotten. Each 
myth has a song associated with it. 


The legends connected with the stars are an interesting aspect 
of Karadjeri mythology ; the souls of dead people become stars, 
and the more important constellations represent the culture heroes of 
bugari times. Thus, for example, the two Bagadjimbiri are repre- 
sented by the Magellan Clouds; the natives have a very thorough 
knowledge of the yearly change in the aspect of the heavens. 


MAGIC AND MEDICINE MEN 


At present magic plays a comparatively small part in the social 
life of the Karadjeri. Like most Australian tribes they have a 
belief in the powers of certain persons, and the efficacy of certain 
magical ritual, but this belief does not constitute an important part 
of what we may call their social Weltanschauung. The writers 
believe that this is correlated with a low degree of development in 
the institution of warfare.* 


The medicine men (dzaygayuru) appear to serve a function 
conforming to the general Australian type, though neither their 
powers nor their influence appear to be as great as, ¢.g., among the 
Aranda. In addition to rain-making and the detection of murderers, 
their chief powers are killing at a distance (udza) and curing sickness. 


“It may be mentioned, in support of this contention, that in Australian society 
affrays which lead to killing, as opposed to minor brawls involving slight wounds and 
an almost incredible amount of bad language, are very frequently due to a belief 
in murder by magic. 
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As elsewhere, they receive their status and powers from a mythical 
water-serpent (bulaiy) who blows water upon them in a dream.® 

The udga method of killing produces a number of deaths in the 
horde against which it is directed. A heap of mud is made with a 
hole in it ; in the hole is placed spinifex grass which is set on fire and a 
pirmal is placed upright in the mound. A dgimari (circumcision 
knife) is rested on the top of the pirmal and fragments chipped from 
it in the direction in which the deaths are desired. 

When a novice is being instructed in the making of udga he sits 
a little way off during the performance, and is covered with bushes. 

Sickness is said to be caused by a bad bilyur (spirit) inside the 
body of the patient ; this can be heard by a dgaygaguru making, 
he says, a sound like a bull-roarer. When the medicine man comes 
to the patient it is believed that he has a spirit yirimari (small 
pirmal) inside him. He lies on top of the patient, who immediately 
feels cool, and should soon recover. Quartz crystals are sometimes 
used, and sometimes the dyzaggaguru bites the affected part and pro- 
duces a piece of myimba (human hair string) from it. 

A rain-making ceremony (manyari-yapa) is sometimes carried 
out during the ladgaladga season, that is, just before the rain sets in. 
A dgaygayuru digs a hole near a native well; from this hole he takes 
quartz crystals (dzalin) which he throws in the air and then picks up 
again ; the dzaygaguru then “ drinks” the dgalin, that is, he places 
them in his mouth, where they disappear. There is no song or dance 
associated with the ceremony, though it is said that the Mangala 
tribe do sing and dance when making rain. 


REPORT ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


During 1929 Professor S. D. Porteus, of the Psychological Clinic, 
University of Hawaii, carried out, under the Australian National 
Research Council, a series of psychological examinations of Australian 
aborigines with a view to throwing some light upon the problem of 
racial differences in mental traits. Following upon this investigation 
the University of Hawaii offered a fellowship to enable a field worker 


5Vide The Rainbow Serpent Myth, Oceania, I, 342 sqq. 


*The results of Professor Porteus’ investigation are embodied in his book, 
The Psychology of a Primitive People. London, 1932. 
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to undergo training in the psychological methods employed at 
Honolulu, where extensive research in racial psychology has been 
carried out during the past decade. 

The writers worked under Professor Porteus during the early 
part of 1931, and later applied a battery of tests prepared at the 
University of Hawaii to a number of aboriginal subjects. These 
may be divided into three groups, as follows : 

(i) A group of 38 bush natives examined at Lagrange. This 
group was composed of 24 adult males and 14 adult females, all 
full-blood aborigines. It was, of course, impossible to obtain 
the exact ages of these subjects, and they were accordingly divided 
into old, middle-aged, and young, on the basis of the examiners’ 
subjective judgment ; this estimate is probably not very reliable, 
as it is extremely difficult to form a correct judgment of a native’s 
age. The majority of the cases came from the Government feeding 
station at Lagrange Bay, but in no case was an obviously senile 
native examined. The full battery of tests was not administered 
in all cases owing to weak eyesight or lack of comprehension on the 
part of some of the subjects. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in explaining exactly what was required, especially in the case of 
the Thurstone Hand Test. The co-operation of the subjects, however, 
was exceptionally good, and signs of nervousness were comparatively 
rare. 

(ii) A group of 33 half-caste children examined at Beagle Bay 
and Lombadina Missions. These subjects ranged in age from six 
and a half to thirteen, their exact ages being obtained from the 
baptism books of the missions. All of these subjects had been to 
school, for the most part from about their fourth year. 

(iii) A group of 24 full-blood children drawn from the same 
source as Group (ii). These subjects had had similar experience of 
school work. They ranged in age from six and a half to thirteen 
and a half years. 

The tests used were the following : 

(i) The Porteus Maze Test. - This test was given to all the 
subjects examined, and proved to be by far the most valuable of the 
entire battery. The most remarkable feature of the results is the 
discrepancy between the performance of the mission children and 
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that of the bush natives. The group of mission children (half-caste 
and full-blood combined) scored a median I.Q. of 96 with a Q.D. of 
10:3; the performance of the full-blood children was higher than 
that of the half-castes, being actually slightly higher than the white 
average. Thus, in regard to the scores of the mission natives, we 
may say that their performance shows no marked deviation from 
the white average. 


Turning to the group of adult aborigines reared in the bush and 
possessing no school experience, we find a very different state of 
affairs. The median score for the group was nine and a half years 
of mental age, with a O.D. of 1-25. Taking the figures at their face 
value, this means that 50% of the aborigines examined obtained 
scores lower than those of the average white child of ten years of 
age. The results thus become ludicrous when contrasted with the 
performance of the mission children and, in the writers’ opinion, 
demonstrate conclusively that mental tests (even of the “ perform- 
ance’ variety) are quite unsuited to natives reared in a primitive 
environment, though they may profitably be applied to natives 
who have had a minimum of schooling. 


Apart from the quantitative results the manner of approach to 
the maze problems was found to cast valuable light on the mentality 
of the subjects. Thus, though the mission children found no difficulty 
in using a pencil, the bush natives found considerable difficulty in 
handling it ; this, in the writers’ opinion, was partially responsible 
for their poor scores. Again, whereas the mission children readily 
understood that the problem was to thread the maze, the bush natives 
seemed to be preoccupied with the careful drawing of the line; they 
frequently returned to a previous point to straighten an irregular 
line, and expressed distress when a line in the maze was accidentally 
crossed. Attempts to “ trace the maze in the air’ were uncommon 
among the mission children, and were noticed only once or twice 
with the bush natives. 


(ii) The Knox Cube (xylophone form) Test. 


(iii) Repetition of digits forwards. This test proved quite 
unsuitable, especially for the bush natives, among whom the modal 
score was actually zero. 
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(iv) The Thurstone Hand Test. This consists of a series of 
thirty cards upon each of which a hand (right or left) is drawn ; 
the hands are represented in different positions, and the subject is 
required to sort the cards into two heaps according as the right or 
the left hand is represented. 

This test proved in every way unsatisfactory ; in the case of 
both groups (mission and bush) it was found difficult to explain what 
was required, and a number of the subjects resorted to the device 
of sorting the cards into alternate heaps, or of placing all the cards 
in one heap. This test will require careful revision if it is to be of 
any use for purposes of racial comparison. 

(v) The Porteus Footprint Test. This consists of eight sample 
photographs of different footprints and twenty cards, each of which 
is identical with one of the samples, the subject being required to 
allocate each card in turn to the proper footprint. Unfortunately 
the results of this test are for the present of no value for comparative 
purposes as it has not (in its new form) been standardized. 

(vi) The Picture Vocabulary Test. Only the more simple 
pictures were used, twenty cards being presented. The object of 
this test was to estimate the subject’s familiarity with English ; 
probably a simplified form of the Terman-Binet vocabulary test 
would be preferable. It is significant that the scores of the mission 
children do not differ greatly from those of the bush natives. 

(vii) The Goodenough Drawing Test was given to the mission 
children, but not to the bush natives. 

The general conclusion from the results of the work with psycho- 
logical tests is that such tests, for the purposes of racial psychology, 
require careful selection, and that they are not suitable for application 
to aborigines who have had no schooling. Their chief value lies in 
the opportunity given the examiner of observing a number of subjects 
in a standardized situation. From the point of view of mental 
measurement, however, the quantitative results are of little value.’ 


MARJORIE PIDDINGTON 
RALPH PIDDINGTON 


7In the above report have been set out in abbreviated form the observations 
which have been dealt with more fully in a thesis for the degree of Master of Arts 
presented to the University of Sydney. It is hoped to publish the results of the 
research in full at a later date. 


‘ 


NOTES ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WORIMI, 
A KATTANG-SPEAKING PEOPLE! 


By A. P. ELKIN 


Ts Worimi used to inhabit the Hunter River flats up to about 

the site of Maitland, and the land lying between the ocean on 
the one side, the Lower Hunter from its mouth to Maitland on the 
other, and south of a line drawn roughly from Maitland through 
Stroud to Tea Gardens and the ocean. Threlkeld’s vocabulary 
of the Awabakal who formerly lived around Port Macquarie suggests 
that this language was much the same as that spoken by the Worimi, 
while natives between the Worimi and the Manning River appear 
to have spoken the same language.? This language is generally 
known as the Kattang, and so it is probable that one tribe, the 
Kattang, of which the Worimi, the Awabakal and also the Geawegal 
who inhabited the Hunter Valley for about fifty or sixty miles above 
the site of Maitland,* were local subdivisions, occupied the coastal 


1The writer wishes to express his thanks to Mr. W. J. Enwright, B.A., of West 
Maitland, author of The Initiation Ceremonies of the Aborigines of Port Stephens 
(Journal of the Royal Society of N.S.W., Vol. XXXIII, 1899), an old friend of the 
Kattang. Mr. Enwright very kindly took the writer to Port Stephens one day in 
July (1931) and introduced him to the Kattang folk there so that he might make 
some enquiries into the social organization of the tribe. These notes are the result. 


*W. J. Enwright, The Lengueg? Weapons and Manufactures of the Aborigines 
of Port Stephens, N.S.W., Journal Royal Society of N.S.W., Vol. XXXIV, Ig00. 
L. E. Threlkeld, An Australian Grammar, 1834. Mr. Enwright who has been in 
touch with all the remaining natives between Port Stephens and the Manning during 
the past thirty years or so, has no doubt about this. He has also very kindly drawn 
my attention to an entry in the journal of the Commissioner of the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company for 11th July, 1833, to the effect that the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld 
preached to about fifty blacks at Tahlee on Port Stephens in their own language, 
and was listened to attentively. As the language which Mr. Threlkeld had mastered 
was the Awabakal, this note implies that the Awabakal was understood by, or was 
the same as, the language spoken by the Worimi. 

3A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 84, and more fully in 
L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 279. Howitt’s informant, 
Mr. G. W. Rusden, says that the Geawegal spoke the same language as the Maitland 
aborigines and intermarried with them. 
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country from the Manning River south to Lake Macquarie and 
probably further south. 

The Worimi were divided into four named local groups, each 
occupying a definite area. Two of these were regarded as salt-water 


groups, and two asinland. They were (1) the Garuagal, living along . 


the tidal reaches of the Hunter River from its mouth to Maitland ; 
(2) the Maiangal on the southern side of Port Stephens, bounded 
roughly by Telegherry Creek, the Port and the ocean; (3) the 
Gamipingal on the northern side of Port Stephens and the Karuah 
River, and east of this river to Tea Gardens ; and (4) the Buraigal, 
from Limeburner’s Creek up to Stroud. The termination “ gal” 
or “ kal” on these names denotes “ belonging to,” or “ of,” and 
more precisely, according to Threlkeld, is the masculine suffix. 
Thus, the Garuagal are the men belonging to Garua, the salt-water, 
and the Gamipingal are the men of the Gami or spear.‘ There were 
two headmen for the Worimi, one for the coastal groups, and one 
for the inland groups. 

It is too late to obtain a kinship system, for the remaining 
Worimi, all half-castes, have almost forgotten their language. But 
this much is clear, that first cousins could not marry; a female 
cross-cousin (kamin) was regarded in much the same way as a 
sister. A man seldom spoke to his kamin or to his sister, only doing 
so to ask for something, and then neither of them would bring it 
right up to him unless he were sick. Further, both a male and a 


‘Threlkeld, of. cit., pp. 10, 15. The feminine suffix is “ kaleen.” Howitt, 
op. cit., p. 81 gives “‘ gal”’ as the “‘ possessive postfix ’”’ on the south coast of New 
South Wales. Enwnght, The Language, Weapons and Manufactures of the 
Aborigines of Port Stephens, N.S.W., of. cit., p. 112, gives in his vocabulary “ tribe ” 
or “‘ people ’’ as the translation of “ gal,”’ though it is true that this suffix does give 
the sense of people. It seems to refer to the local horde, so that the Garuagal are 
the men of the Garua horde or local group. We may compare the use of Europeans 
and Australians to denote the people of, or belonging to, Europe and Australia 
respectively, where the suffix gives the sense of people, though it does not itself 
mean people. 

In the same article, Enwright speaks of the Yeerunggal (People of the long and 
narrow place), the Borronggal (People of the deep river) and the Garawerigal (People 
of tle sea), as tribes (probably hordes) in the Myall Lakes district. These and also 
the Geawegal may have been part of the Worimi, but, on the other hand, the Worimi 
may have been a distinct sub-tribe of the Kattang, having an entity of its own 
distinct from the Myall hordes on the one side and the Geawegal on the other. It 
is, however, doubtful whether we shall reach certainty on this point. 
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female informant said that second-cousin marriage was forbidden, 
as being too close. 

In this tribe, as in other parts of Australia, a man completely 
avoids his wife’s mother, and observes a reserved attitude towards 
his wife’s mother’s brother and his wife’s father. 

The Kattang is not divided into moieties or sections. Amongst - 
the Worimi, this absence of the dual organization is reflected in the 
use of the term wuyan, sister, for the wife of mother’s mother’s 
brother, for in the moiety-system these two women belong to 
opposite moieties, are not classed together. 


Totemism. 


The Worimi are divided into a number of patrilineal totemic 
clans, tambual, which are gxogamous. The names of the clans 
which I could ascertain are * makay, lizard ; wapara, male kangaroo ; 
womboin, kangaroo; kula, native bear; wuray, goana; wotu, 
opossum ; yatuy, water; makug, padi-melon; palbu, kangaroo- 
rat; baman, leech; kandiway, flying-fox; bukan, bandicoot. 

According to the available informants there was no taboo 
on killing or eating the tambual, nor did it act as the totemite’s 
guardian or warning spirit. Likewise, it was not regarded as sharing 
or being the same flesh as the totemite. 

Billy Manton, whose totem is makay, could not marry a makuy 
woman, nor a wotu for she would be too closely related to him and 
he was not sure about a bamay woman ; but as bamay happened to 
be his mother’s totem, we can understand his hesitancy. Apart 
from a man’s own totem clan, it seems that he could marry into any 
other clan provided that the individuals concerned were not too 
closely related. 

The totem clans were not distributed between the four local 
divisions, though earlier investigation might have found otherwise. 

Sex totemism existed, functioning as in other tribes. The 
men’s totem or kimbai, that is, mate, was kulangulay, the bat, and 
the women’s totem or yarin, elder sister, was dilmun, the wood- 
pecker. These were also the sex totems of the Awabakal. Threlkeld 
who gives us this information, says that the bat was a man trans- 
formed after death, and the woodpecker, a woman who had met 
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with a like fate. Quarrels and fights followed when a man injured 
a woodpecker, or a woman injured a bat. But such fights had no 
association with marriage as Howitt says they did amongst the 
Kurnai. My female informant, however, said that when a man was 
taking his bride, he knocked her down with a waddy. According 
_ to Collins (Account of the English Colony in New South Wales, edited 
by J. Collier, p. 308), this forceful custom was observed by the 
natives on the northern side of Port Jackson. . 

In addition to having clan and sex totems, certain individuals, 
more especially the ‘‘ clever men,” the karadji, had personal totems, 
mingigal. Such totems which might be spirit carpet-snake, spirit 
kangaroo and so on, reside in the person’s “ inside,” and assist him 
in his work as a clairvoyant and a medicine-man 

My informants knew nothing about increase ceremonies for 
any species, or about spirit centres for human beings or other species. 

There are, however, sacred sites called nambi. These are 
nearly always associated with a clear water-hole, and are the abodes 
of the spirits of the great tribal heroes. A kavadji can enter such a 
water-hole and speak to the spirit, making requests tohim. Ordinary 
language is used. Such a karadjt is not only a fully initiated member 
of the tribe, but also must have been specially trained for this 
function. An old man chooses a steady fellow, and taking him to 
the water, talks to the spirit, and then dips the young fellow. After 
this, he teaches him and finally allows him to commune with the 
spirit. Such a spirit is not the spirit of a recently dead person, but 
only of a great man, a hero. Still, the spirits of the dead are not 
far away, and indeed, they know what is happening amongst their 
ving relations and friends. Mr. W. J. Enwright tells me that rings 
of stone are used for the same purpose as the nambi in the Nandewar 
Range, Kamflaroi tribe, and Billy Manton stated that the great 
tribal spirits also live in standing stones in Worimi country. 


Rain-making. 

The Worimi method of rain-making is very strange. Only 
the inlanders can make it, and moreover, they must come to the 
coast to do so. Further, women and children as well as men, ir- 
respective of their totem clan, can perform the rite. They come 
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down the Karuah River in their bark canoes to the shore of Port 
Stephens, and there merely dig a hole in the sand and pull up grass. 
Glossary, including a few words not used in the text: 


name of the language. 
name of the sub-tribe 


of the Kattang. 
social totem. 
mate, male sex-totem. 
sister, female sex- 
totem. 
personal totem. 
bat. 
woodpecker. 
lizard. 
male kangaroo. 
kangaroo. 
native bear. 
goana. 
opossum. 
water. 
padi-melon. 
kangaroo rat. 
leech 


flying-fox. 
bandicoot. 
cross-cousin. 
mother. 
father. 


kauan .. 
ban 


mother’s brother. 

mother’s brother’s wife 

mother’s mother. 

mother’s mother’s 
brother. . 


elder sister. 

younger sister, 
mother’s mother’s 
brother’s wife. 

father’s father. 

son. 

daughter, mother’s 
mother’s brother’s 
daughter. 

elder brother. 


“ clever man.” 
salt-water local group. 
salt-water local group. 
inland local group. 
inland local group, 


people of the spear. 
spirit site. 


A. P. ELKIN 


iambual 
kimbat 
narrin (yarin) narrin or ; 
mingigal .. wugan.. .. 
kulangulay .. 
| dilmun 
| wapara nugat .. .. 
womboin .. nuygaigan 
yatug .. .. haradji 
makuy huradjs 
baman Maiangal .. 
kandiwagy .. Buraigal .. 
bukan .. .. gami-pingal 
kamin .. .. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A fellowship in social anthropology has been awarded by the Australian National 
Research Council to Mr. W. C. Groves, of Melbourne. Mr. Groves, who has been 
working for some weeks in the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Sydney, is proceeding to New Guinea at the end of April to investigate problems of 
native education. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner, who has received a research grant from the Australian 
National Research Council, sails for Darwin on April 6th. He intends to spend 
twelve months studying the natives of the Daly and Lower Victoria rivers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Piddington returned from Western Australia in January. 

Dr. Reo Fortune and Dr. Margaret Mead have settled among a pleasant people 
on the mountain slopes inland of Wiwiak, three days journey from the coast, and are 
busy studying the local language in preparation for their researches on social organiza- 
tion. Dr. Fortune’s book, Sorcerers of Dobu, has just been published by Rout- 


Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown has accepted an invitation to remain in the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago for a further year till 
June, 1933. 

Mr. T. G. Strehlow, son of the well-known Hermannsburg pastor, has received 
a research grant for twelve months from the Australian National Research Council 
to make an intensive study of the language of the western group of the Aranda. 

The annual expedition of the Board of Anthropological Research of the Uni- 
_versity of Adelaide, in conjunction with the South Australian Museum, will proceed 
to Central Australia next August, as in former years. A film taken by Mr. E. O. 
Stocker, who accompanied the last expedition to Cockatoo Creek, has recently been 
shown to anthropologists in Sydney, and it gives an interesting record of the native 
crafts and ritual of some Aluridja and Aranda folk. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Keesing have accepted an invitation to investigate conditions 
of culture contact and government of native peoples in the Philippines, proceeding 
thence from Peiping in January. 

Mrs. Ernest Scott, of Melbourne, has recently returned from China where, after 
attending the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, she spent some time 
in studying the native music. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Oceania. 
Sir: 

Two corrections of matters of fact in A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s articles on ‘“‘ The 
Social Organization of Australian Tribes’’ should be recorded. (1) Vol. I, No. 1, 
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middle of page 53 (Monograph, page 22): “‘ Bad” (or Bardi) should be substituted 
for “‘ Nyul-nyul,” making the clause read: ‘‘ The system of the Bad is an aberrant 
type,” and the last clause of the preceding paragraph, ‘‘ It permits marriage with 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s daughter,” should be added here. The Ungarinyin 
system, referred to in that paragraph, permits marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
son’s daughter of the father, not of the mother. 

(2) Vol. I, No. 4, page 440, footnote (Monograph, page 108): ‘“‘ Eastern” 
should be “‘ western.’’ The sentence should read: ‘‘ The area (of tribes without 
moiety organization) on Map I must be extended east and north so as to cover the 
whole western part of South Australia.’’ Further, the words .“‘ and the south- 
western corner of Central Australia ’’ should be added. 

Another correction should be recorded in the article on “‘ The Social Organization 
of South Australian Tribes” by A. P. Elkin, in Vol. II, No. 1, Plate II. “‘ Victorian 
district ’’ should be ‘‘ Great Victoria Desert.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 
Morpeth. 24.3.32. A. P. ELKIN. 


REVIEWS 


The Journal of Thomas Williams, Missionary in Fiji, 1840-1853. By G. C. Henderson. 
Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1932. Two volumes. Pp. LII+606, with 
maps and plates. Price {2/2/-. 

The publisher’s note on the dust cover announces this book as of surpassing 
interest to the anthropologist, historian, administrator, missionary and general reader. 
With regard to the anthropologist, at least, this statement is an exaggeration. Indeed, 
the reviewer doubts whether anyone except the missionary will be at all interested. 

The journal, which Professor Henderson has certainly edited very carefully, 
is an ordinary pedestrian account of missionary triumphs in the face of ignorance, 
disease and danger. Here and there a passing note is made on native custom, but 
these notes are so infrequent, and at best so brief, that it is impossible to make 
anything out of them even with the aid of the notes unless one is already familiar 
with Fijian literature. From the anthropologist’s point of view it is difficult to 
understand why the editor wasted his scholarship and his time on giving this work of 
Thomas Williams to the world, especially after the promise of his first volume on 
Fiji. 

H. IAN HOGBIN 


Field Notes on the Culture of Vaitupu, Ellice Islands. By Donald Gilbert Kennedy. 
Memoirs of the Polynesian Society, IX, 1932. Pp. XV+32I. 
With the publication of these valuable field notes, a notable gap in our know- 
ledge of Polynesian culture has been partially filled. Although ethnographic informa- 
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tion concerning the natives of the ElJice Group was not completely lacking, yet 
what we had was far from adequate. The author, who is in the service of the Western 
Pacific High Commission, has lived among these people for some years and has 
taken advantage of his position to give us some very interesting facts concerning 
the culture. 

As he explains in his preface, ‘“‘ the main portions of the work present some 
important aspects of the material culture.’’ The first part of the memoir contains 
a very full and comprehensive account of the methods, materials and organization 
of fishing, and it is pleasing to note that Mr. Kennedy recognizes that “ there is a 
definite thread of order and arrangement in all that the native does.’’ There then 
follows a detailed techaological description of the Ellice Islands canoe and a considera- 
tion of its place in the communal life. Complementary to this section are the notes 
on the construction of dwellings and other houses, which, as is the case throughout 
the book, are accompanied by many fine illustrations. Perhaps the most valuable 
portion of this part of the book is that which contains the songs, traditions and 
folk-lore of Vaitupu. To these are added in many places notes which serve to indicate 
in some degree their cultural function. An idea of the scope of the work may be 
obtained from a glance at the table of contents which contains such items as Calendar 
and Time, Units of Measurement, Colour-Sense and Colour Names, Diet and Cooking, 
Games, Religion, Surgery and Surgical Instruments, Sickness and its Treatment, 
and Obstetrics. 

In his Final Notes, which relate more especially to the social life, the author 
hazards the opinion that the presence of definite obligations between the relatives 
of the father and those of the mother, and the fact that the terms t/amutu and tuatina 
were used to express the mother’s brother-sister’s son relationship, seem to give 
“a definite indication of dual organization and matrilineal descent.’’ He also 
suggests that “‘ the Vaitupu social structure in this respect was at a stage of transition 
from matrilineal to patrilineal descent.’’ Professor Radcliffe-Brown and Professor 
Malinowski have now shown so clearly that this type of hypothesis is entirely without 
foundation that one can only wish that Mr. Kennedy had been more familiar with 
their works. 

F. L. S. BELL 


The Problem of the Australian Aboriginal. By E. R. Gribble. Angus and 
Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, 1932. Pp. 149. Price 5/-. 


In his foreword, the author correctly describes this book as containing ‘‘ rambling 
notes’ about the natives amongst whom he has lived since his boyhood. And 
“ Rambling Notes ’’ would be its fitting title, for it does little more than mention 
the problem which arises out of the contact of Black and White in Australia. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Gribble writes some brief notes on the customs 
of the natives in those parts of Australia where he has known them. These notes 
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are very sketchy, and no attempt is made to understand the significance of the 
customs mentioned. The author then pays his tribute to the noble qualities of 
character which the aborigines undoubtedly possess, after which he describes the 
unjust and cruel treatment which has so often been meted out tothem. Mr. Gribble 
draws largely on his own experience as a friend and protector of this vanishing race. 
He suggests segregation of the natives in the tropical north where they should be 
trained in tropical pursuits. This implies that missionaries and officers would be 
allowed within the reserves to guide and improve them, but he does not refer to 
the problems which would arise in connection with this. The author also gives an 
interesting brief sketch of the history of missionary effort in Australia, but does not 
discuss the problem which those missions themselves raise both for the aborigines 
and also for those whites who are confronted so often with the apparent failure of 
missions. An examination of missionary methods would have been of value. 


Lastly, in addition to minor corrections in the references to customs and the 
history of missions, the author’s statement (p. 117) that “‘ the Scientist advocates 
segregating the native, and then leaving him alone to work out his own destiny ”’ 
should not be allowed to stand in all its baldness, in view of the efforts of anthropolo- 
gists in Australia, New Guinea, Africa and elsewhere to study the problems associated 
with the contact of races and to assist missionaries and government officials in their 
task of raising the native peoples. 

A. P. ELKIN 
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AUSTRALIA 


Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship (Part II). 
By W. Lloyd Warner. American Anthropologist, XX XIII, 1931, 172-198. 


In this article Mr. Warner continues his examination of the Murngin kinship 
system. A notice of the first article appeared in Oceania, 1, 251. He states that 
the fundamentals of the system rest on reciprocity, more especially a reciprocity 
based on the exchange of daughters and gifts. This diagonal scheme for marriage 
is with the daughter of the mother’s brother, and not of the father’s sister. Thus 
the sister's daughter’s son makes gifts to the sister’s son and receives the latter’s 
daughter in marriage. Similar exchanges are made between the sister's son and 
ego ; ego and mother’s brother ; and between the mother’s brother and the mother’s 
mother’s brother. 

Marriage with the daughter of the mother’s brother makes the latter the wife’s 
father, towards whom a reserved attitude must be observed. As Mr. Warner says, 
it puts a man in a weak position towards his mother’s brother. Likewise, the latter 
is in a weak position towards his own mother’s brother, that is, ego’s mother’s mother’s 
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brother. But these two weaknesses are compensated for by the strong tie which 
binds a man to his mother’s mother’s brother, and so covers the two intermediate 
weak links in the social chain. 

The importance of the mother’s mother’s brother, which Mr. Warner reports 
for the Murngin, is a feature of many Australian tribes. The present reviewer found 
it in north-west Australia and South Australia operating in various types of kinship 
system, and not necessarily as an outcome of asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage. 
And whether a man expects to marry the daughter’s daughter of his mother’s mother’s 
brother, or feels that it would be wrong to marry the grand-daughter of one so 
intimately related to him, yet he does look to his mother’s mother’s brother to take 
an important part in arranging for his marriage. Though a man knows nothing 
about his own grandparents, he usually knows a lot about his own mother’s mother’s 
brother. The tie between them is one of affection, interest, help and guidance. 


In the Murngin tribe, the members of a woman’s clan realize the necessity of her 
being given, and remaining faithful, to her lawful husband, otherwise the reciprocity 
(of gift and wife) is broken. An illustration of this is provided by the custom of 
mirriri, according to which a brother throws a spear at his sister if she has so acted 
that her husband feels constrained to swear at her. Mr. Warner’s explanation is 
that the brother really treats his sister as though she were her husband ; he is very 
annoyed at hearing her being cursed, but a great upheaval would be made if he 
speared her husband unless the latter had really maltreated her ; still he must express 
his emotion, so his sister suffers, and indeed, because the emotion is very strong, all 
the women in the camp whom he calls sister. 


Like most of the tribes of North Australia, the Murngin are divided into eight 
named sub-sections, but whereas elsewhere this scheme is associated with a kinship 
system and marriage rule of the Aranda type, here it is associated with asymmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage and the primary tracing of descent through three lines only. 
But as a matter of fact the sub-section system here is mainly a means of adjusting 
the Murngin kinship system to that of the tribes on the south. In itself, it really 
functions as a four-section system. A man of A! or A? (i.e., of section A) may marry 
into either B! or B? (i.e., section B). The rule of descent for the sub-sections is 
matrilineal ; the father is “ dropped,”’ and the child belongs to that sub-section to 
which it would belong had its mother been married according to the strict rule of an 
ordinary eight sub-section system. In this way the Murngin system is adjusted to 
fit in with others further south. The practice of “ dropping ” the father in the case 
of irregular (and also alternate) marriages is, as Mr. Warner states, common, but 
in the Murngin it is the rule in all marriages. The reason of this is that the sub- 
section system has been superimposed on a kinship system and marriage rule that 
is not in itself ready for it. 

The marriage of a man of, say, sub-section A! with a woman of B? or B? is found 
in some of the eight sub-section tribes in which marriage with cross-cousins is pro- 
hibited. Thus amongst the Djaru of East Kimberley if a man cannot obtain a wife 
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from the normal sub-section, he may obtain one from his cross-cousin’s sub-section 
(i.e., B® instead of B?). 

The rule of asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage and the tracing of descent 
through three lines has a very limited distribution in Australia. The reviewer has 
found it amongst the Karadjeri in the La Grange district and again in the Forrest 
River district, though in the latter marriage with father’s sister’s daughter, though 
rare, was not yet totally prohibited. In the former the four-section system prevailed, 
but in the latter there was only the simple division into patrilineal moieties. 

The Murngin sub-sections are associated with totemism. This is also a feature 
of the system in other parts. Each sub-section has one or more totems, and a person 
inherits his totems according to the rules of descent of the sub-sections. 

Mr. Warner’s article is a valuable contribution to the survey of the social 
organization of Australian tribes. 

A.P.E. 


The Preservation of Local Types of Weapons and other Objects in Western Australia. 
By Wilfrid D. Hambly. American Anthropologist, XXXIII, 1931, 1-15. 


Working on the collection in the Field Museum, Chicago, Mr. Hambly points 
out that “ there is a remarkable preservation of regional peculiarities in respect to 
size, shape and design.”’ This is true. Indeed, a more complete knowledge makes 
the facts all the more remarkable. For example, it is not sufficient to know the 
place where an object was obtained, but also where it was made. Thus, bull-roarers 
j, + and o on page 5, really belong to an area to the north-east of the districts in which 
they were obtained. The concentric circle design appears to run from East Kimberley 
south to the Warburton Ranges and south-east to the Macdonnell Ranges. Bull- 
roarer f on the same page was made south of the area in which it was found, and 
spear-thrower ¢ on page 7 was probably brought to Mt. Margaret from the Murchison. 

A complete examination for the whole area is badly needed ; it would, therefore, 
be useful if Mr. Hambly’s example were followed and similar classifications of Aus- 
tralian weapons and other objects in American and other museums were made 
available. 


Protection of Aboriginals in Australia. A Letter from the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Right Hon. J. H. Scullin. Man, XXXI, 
1931, 92. 


This was a reply dated 28th February, 1931, to a letter from the President 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute. The principal points of Mr. Scullin’s reply 
are: 

(1) That about 60,000 square miles had been reserved in the Northern Territory 
for the use of aborigines, in addition to 1,928 square miles held under missionary 
leases, and that over 251,000 square miles were unalienated. The 21,000 aborigines 
(including half-castes) of North and Central Australia were adequately provided for. 
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(2) That all pastoral leases shall by Ordinance contain a reservation giving to 
all aborigines and their descendants “ full and free right of ingress, egress and regress 
into, upon and over the leased land and every part thereof and in and to the springs 
and natural surface waters thereon, and to make and erect thereon such wurlies and 
other dwellings as those aboriginal inhabitants have before the commencement of 
the lease been accustomed to make and erect, and to take and use for food birds and 
animals fere nature in such manner as they would have been entitled to do if the 
lease had not been made.” 

(3) That it is almost impossible for unification of aboriginal administration 
to be attained since the Commonwealth has no jurisdiction within the States in this 
matter, and also because the States do not think any advantage would be gained by 
transferring control to the Commonwealth. 

(4) That an endeavour will be made to arrange for protectors on leave to be 
given an opportunity of attending the short courses in practical Anthropology 
provided by the University of Sydney. 

(5) That the recommendation of the “ Institute that mission stations should 
not be entrusted with the protection of aboriginals, at all events within the reserve- 
lands, has been noted.” 

A few comments only are necessary. The reservation made on pastoral leases 
is of no practical value. Pastoralists simply will not, and often cannot, give the 
aborigines full and free right of approach to the natural waters and hunting grounds 
once they have brought cattle there. For, on the one hand, the presence and move- 
ment of the aborigines and their dogs tends to disturb the cattle from the waters and 
the good feeding grounds ; and, on the other hand, the cattle tend in some parts at 
least to dry up the natural waters, springs and wells, and to compete with the 
marsupials for the grasses, and indeed, with the natives themselves, who use the 
grass-seed for making their “ flour.” No Ordinance can fix this matter, but only a 
working compromise between the pastoralist and the tribe concerned. A wise 
anthropologist who knew the particular tribe, its sacred sites and special haunts 
could give much help. 

It may well be hoped that protectors will be encouraged to learn something 
that really matters about the race whom they are appointed to protect. It is, 
unfortunately, rare to find any who have anything but a very superficial knowledge 
of the aborigines. Moreover, the protector is very often the policeman, and finds 
it very hard to take any point of view other than that of the squatter. He does 
not imagine that the native might have a case. As policeman he is apt sometimes 
to think only of the case he might make against the native, instead of how as protector 
he might assist him in the clash of culture which has overtaken him. 

Finally, the reviewer hopes that the Australian Government will not do more 
than note the recommendation that mission stations should not be entrusted with 
the protection of aborigines. One could understand the Institute hoping that many 
missionaries should be persuaded from their self-imposed task of converting the 
native and changing his outlook. But to suggest that the missionaries, whose sole 
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interest is the uplift of the natives, should not be their official protectors, is based on 
ignorance or misunderstanding of the facts and needs of the situation. Though 
many a missionary is hopeless from the point of view of applied anthropology, yet 
in the clash that prevails along the forefront of white settlement, he is, with very 
few exceptions, the aborigine’s best friend, standing in not a few cases between him 
and ill-treatment or some degree of slavery. Moreover, he does this at great incon- 
venience and much anguish of soul to himself. But he can do it, for he has no axe 
to grind, economic, political or other ; he is simply there to serve. 
A.P.E. 


POLYNESIA 


On the Patu Family and its Occurrence beyond New Zealand. By H. D. Skinner. 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 183-196. 


A description, with illustrations, of various patu found in different parts of the 
Pacific. The author revises his conclusion, published in 1916, that these weapons 
were evolved in New Zealand from a type of ceremonial adze. A paper by Imbelloni 
is also criticized. This sets out to prove that objects similar to the patu found in 
America point to Polynesian influence. Skinner regards Imbelloni’s conclusions as 
insecure, which indeed they most certainly are. 


Gilbertese Astronomy and Astronomical Observances. By ArthurGrimble. Journal 
of the Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 197-224. 


Astronomy in the Gilbert Islands is regarded as significant chiefly from the 
point of view of navigation. The positions of stars are indicated by regarding the 
sky as a roof and dividing it into areas by means of meridians and parallels. The 
calendar is then regulated by observations of the Pleiades. The apparent move- 
ments of the sun to the north and south of the equator are carefully noted. This 
interesting article contains also astronomical myths and an account of ritual con- 
nected with the new moon. 


Adoption in the Gilbert Islands. By H.C. and H. E. Maude. Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 225-235. 

This study is especially valuable because, in addition to giving the ritual which 
accompanies adoption, it also indicates the motives for adoption, the usual behaviour 
between the persons primarily concerned, and the social implications of the relation- 
ship set up between them. ; 


The Problem of the Sweet Potato in Polynesia. By Roland B. Dixon. American 
Anthropologist, xxxiv, 1932, 40-65. 


Botanists state that the sweet potato is undoubtedly of American origin. A 
theory has been advanced that early Spanish voyagers must therefore have intro- 
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duced it into the-islands of the Pacific. This theory Dixon criticizes in detail. 
The three communities where the sweet potato was an important crop were Hawaii, 
Easter Island and New Zealand. These were never visited by the Spaniards. On 
the other hand, in the groups they did visit, the Marquesas, the New Hebrides and 
the Solomons, the sweet potato was never one of the principal articles of diet. Dif- 
fusion from these groups was impossible because the natives had ceased to make long 
voyages before the Spaniards entered the area. The conclusion is drawn that the 
Polynesians had contact with America in pre-Columbian times. 


MELANESIA AND NEW GUINEA 


Physiological Paternity and the Trobrianders. By Alex. C. Rentoul. Man, XXXI, 
1931, 162. 


Physiological Paternity in the Trobriand Islands. By G. A. Gaskell. Man, XXXI, 
1931, 240. 


Trobriand Paternity. By H. J. Rose. Man, XXXI, 1931, 259. 


Mr. Rentoul criticizes Malinowski’s statement that the Trobrianders are ignorant 
of physiological paternity. However, he brings forward no adequate information 
to prove that these natives are aware of the connection between coitus and con- 
ception. He also states that the Trobriand women are specially endowed with 
ejaculatory powers which may be called upon after an act of coition to expel the 
male seed. Mr. Gaskell doubts the truth of this statement, while Mr. Rose points 
out that Australian aboriginal women have been reported to possess similar powers. 


The Gulf Division Ehalo Dance. By A. R. Humphries. Man, XXXI, 1931, 165. 


A description of a ceremony performed in certain parts of Papua. The ceremony 
is held when the people are unhappy and depressed. One village acts as host and 
invites other villages. This village has to provide a feast and send the guests home 
laden with food. The main part of the ceremony seems to be taken up with giving 
vent to grievances. Wives tell their husbands just exactly what they think of them, 
parents tell their children, and children their parents. This probably has the 
psychological effect of removing irritation, and afterwards people are able to live 


with one another in greater harmony. A good deal of clowning, dancing and feasting 
also takes place. 
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